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PPHERE is not any department of literature, in which a 
well-informed writer may employ himfelf with fo much 
advantage to the public, as that of methodifing and digefting 
the fcattered particles of fcience, and making them aflume a 
more popular form, and one more acceflible to the intelligence 
of the bulk of readers, than they have hitherto appeared in. 

There is a vaft fund of knowledge difperfed at pre- 
fent throughout the literary world; but we have feldom feen 
it carefully collected or intelligently explained. Thefe obfer- 
vations are peculiarly applicable to that branch of fcience, 
which forms the fubjeét of thefe volumes. It has been too 
long enveloped in the technical language of chemifts and 
mathematicians ; the few popular works which prefented a 
clear view of the natural world to the general reader, have, 
from the almoft entire revolution which has taken place in phi- 
lofophy, been rendered obfolete ; the recent difcoveries are 
fcattered throughout a number of books, and many of them 
only to be found in the repofitories of the learned focieties of 
Europe. 

In bringing together thefe detached fats and obfervations,— 
in giving them a fy{tematic form,—and above all, in explaining 
them in clear and per{picuous language, our author has cer- 
tainly rendered an eflential fervice to the public ; has opened 
the gates of fcience to the young and to the indolent, and has 
prepared an excellent text-book or repofitory for thofe who 
are already proficients— 


‘ I have endeavoured (fays he) to lay open the whole book of 
nature to my readers. I commence with the firft principles of phi- 
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lofophy, the laws of matter and motion, with an enumeration of 
the moft fimple or elementary fubftances. I proceed from thefe to 
explain the nature and phenomena of that moft aétive and fubtle of 
elements, heat or fire, which is fo intimately connected with all 
other fubftances. The theory of light and colours, fo immediately 
dependant on the preceding fubjeét, fucceeds ; and this is followed 
by a fhort treatife of electricity. The different fpecies of airs, and 
the atmofpherical phenomena, are next treated of; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by a defcription of the earth and mineral kingdom, and the 
moft remarkable phenomena connected with them, fuch as volca- 
noes, earthquakes, &c. The nature and compofition of water, 
with a fhort account of mineral waters, and of the general proper- 
ties of that fluid, occupy the next department of the work. 

‘ From theie fubjeéts I have proceeded to what is called the ve- 
getable kingdom, including what is known on the nature and 
theory of vegetation. The animal economy fucceeds; and that as 
little as potlible might be wanting to complete the courfe of elemen- 
tary knowledge, I have concluded by a fketch of the human mind. 
This latter part will connect properly with my Effays Hiftorical and 
Moral, publifhed fome years ago, and which contain the great out- 
lines of my fentiments on moral and political philofophy.’ Vol. i. 
P. Vi. 


Our author adds— 

© If it is afked, for. whofe ufe this work is defigned? I anfwes, 
for all whofe curiofity would lead them to takea general furvey of 
nature—for all, in particular, who wifh to underftand the elements 
and principles of natural hiftorv. I conceive alfo, that it will not 
be unufeful to the younger ftudenes of medicine, as it is intended as 
an eafy introduétion to general fcience; and as it comprelends all 
the firft principles of chemiftry and phyfiology, With the more 
enlightened clafs of female readers, 1 Cannot but flatter myfelf that 
the work will be favourably received, as I really had their enter- 
tainment and iniormation principally in view in compiling it; ard 
they may depend upon it, that there is nota fingle exprefiion in the 
whole that can reafonably offend the moft delicate and modeit ear.’ 


P. 1X, 
The do€tor proceeds to offer what we cannot but efteem 
ather an extraordinary apology for deviating from the line 


of his profeflion, in compiling the prefent work— 


‘f have never (he obferves) yet been enabled to gain, by the 
exercife of my profeffion, a livelihood for myfelf and family ; and 
it muft appear a hara cafe to confine the w ‘hole attention of any 
man to what will not furnifh him with the neceflaries of life.’ 


re Xe 


‘Such an apology was not required; and we with the majo- 
rity 
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rity of his profeffion made an equally laudable ufe of their 
leifure. Perhaps, however, as the doétor is an ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian, he only meant to add a new faé& to thofe contained 
in his hiftory.-—In this view we wifh we could confider it: 
but unfortunately the faét is not mew in this country :—we 
could name feveral perfons in the church, of the mott diftin- 
guilhed talents, who yet cannot boaft much better fuccefs in 
their profeffional career.—It is not new in the hiftory of other 

countries: for in the French church, for fome years previous 
to the revolution, it was almoft an eftablifhed rule to prefer, 
or bring forward, no perfon of talents: and why fhould not 
our fpiritual rulers be permitted to imitate fo bright and happy 
an example ? 

But to quit a fubje& which can only fill the friend of 
literature and religion with difguft, we cordially agree with 
our author that he has been not lefs ufefully employed, than if 
he had been engaged in compiling a treatife on theology. To 
furnifh to men of leifure an innocent and liberal entertain- 
ment, and to lead the young mind to obferve and underftand 
the fyftem of that world of which he forms a part, is certainly 
no ineflicacious mode of promoting both morality and religion. 

The work is divided into three volumes, as the ticle expref- 
fes: and the firft comprehends five books, which treat, 1. Of 
the general Properties of Matter. 2. Of the Nature of Fire. 
3. Of Light and Colours. 4. OF Eleétricity. 5. Of Air. 
Fach of the four laft books is introduced by a fhort and enter- 
taining hiftory of the difcoveries in the particular branch of 
fcience of which it treats, and this ferves at once to open the 
fubjeét in an agreeable manner; and to acquaint the reader 
with the outlines of the fcience. 

In treating of elements, our author follows entirely the new 
philofophy, and nearly adopts, we objerve, the arrangement 
and even the nomenclature of the French chemifts. On the 
fubject of heat and fire, he is evidently the difciple of Dr. 
Black ; ; and indeed this book will prefent more of novelty to 
the generality of readers than the fucceeding ; for though 
Dr. Black’s le€tures have been frequently tranfcribed, we have 
never before feen in print fo full a detail of his do€trines. As 
a {pecimen of the manner in which the hiftorical part of this 
work is executed, we fhall extract the introductofy chapter 
to this book— 


* So wonderful is the nature, fo extenfive is the alion, and fo 
eminent is the power of fire, that by one of the greateft nations of 
antiquity it was adored, as the embodied prefence o the fupreme 
God : and even in countries where the adoration was lefs palpable 
and direct, fomething myfterious was always icbaad to this iub- 
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tile and aftonifhing element ; and the rites and myfteries of fire 
were celebrated in temples and in groves, from the fhores of the 
Hellefpont to the banks of the Tiber. 

‘ An opinion feems to have been ‘prevalent among the early phi- 
lofophers of Greece, that fire is the only elementary and homoge- 
nial principle in nature, and that from its different modifications all 

this variety of different bodies is produced. This idea is ridiculed 

by Lucretius, who adopts the fyftem of Epicurus: and indeed the 
Epicureans, as well as the Peripatetics, feem to have confidered fire 
as a diftinét elementary fubftance, capable of combining with the 
other elements, but by no means the matter from which they are 
originally generated. 

. The hi ftory of error can afford but little inflruction, otherwife 
volumes might be filled with the fantaftical opinions which have 
been from time to time entertained concerning the element of fire. 
On the revival of letters and philofophy, our illuftrious Bacon, in 
a treatife exprefsly written upon the fubject, endeavours to prove, 
that heat is no other than an inteftine motion or vibration in the 
parts of bodies; and he was followed by moft of the philofophers 

of this kingdom during the laft century. The epinion of Bacon 
is fupported by a variety of facts, w hich are adduced by Mr. Boyle 
in a differtation on the mechanical origin of heat and cold; nor 
does the fyftem appear repugnant to the fentiments of Newton ; 
though he fpeaks of it with that ditidence which is always obferv- 
able in his writings, when treating of facts not abfolutely demon- 
ftrated by experiments of his own. 

‘ Notwithftanding the reputation of the Englifh philofophy, this 
theory was received with great reluctance abroad. ‘The celebrated 
Homberg, Sgravefend, and Lemery the younger, affert, that fire is 
a diftiné fubftance or body, which enters into combination with 
all other bodies, pervades all bodies, and may be again expelled 
from them by violent moticn or compreffion, though the fire is 
certainly not generated by fuch motion. 

* One of thefe philofophers (M1. Lemery) indeed carried his fyf- 
tem much further, and made a very near approach to the received 
doétrines of the prefent day. He aflerted, that fire is not only con- 
tained in thofe bodies which are inflammable, but even in water 
itfelf. Ice he affirmed to be the natural ftate of water; and he 
added, that the fluidity of that fubftance is a real fufion, dike that 
of metals expofed to the fire, only differing as to the quantity of 
heat neceffary to preferve it in fufion. 

* About the commencement of the laft century inftruments were 
firft contrived for meafuring the heat of bodies by the degree of ex 
panfion ; and this invention feemed to give fome colour to the hy- 
pothefis of the German philofophers, fince it is not very clear how 
@ mere increafe of motion can increafe the extent of bodies. It 
was long obferyed, that all bodies ase expanded by an increafe of 

heat ; 
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heat; and it was evident that fluid matters were affected more than 
folids. The firft fubftance therefore that was employed, was the 
very expanfible and elaftic fluid air; a quantity of this fluid was 
inclofed within a {mall tube, with a fmall drop of oil, or fome co- 
loured liquor, at the top, which ferved to fhew the expanfion which 
the inclofed,air underwent from the ‘increafe of temperature, As 
this thermometer, however, was open at the top, it was alfo found 
to be affeéted by the external air; tubes hermetically fealed were 
therefore prefently fubftituted, and the coloured liquors themfelves 
were found to be fufficiently expanfible to mark the degrees of 
heat. Spirit of wine was employed by the Florentine academi- 
cians, and oil was afterwards made ufe of by Sir Ifaac Newton ; 
who coaftituted the points at which water freezes, and that at which 
the fame fluid boils or aflumes the form of vapour, as the extreme 
points of his fcale of heat. Thefe thermcemeters were however 
fuperfeded, at leaft in England and Germany, by the invention of 
Olaus Roemer, afterwards improved by Fahrenheit, who fubftituted 
mercury in the place of the other fluids which had previoufly been 
employed in the conftruction of thermometers. 

* The fagacious and learned Boerhaave, both by his own expe- 
riments and by his attention to thofe of others, contributed greatly 
to the elucidation of the doétrine of heat and fire. He was a ftre- 
nuous afierter of the exiftence of fire as a diftin& elementary fub- 
ftance. Expanfion or rarefaétion he confiders as the uniform fign 
or criterion of its exiftence in other bodies, The production of 
fire from the attrition of two hard bodies, as a flint and fteel, or two 
pieces of hard wood, &c. he accounts for, by fuppofing that the 
parts of thefe bodies will every moment be violently comprefled, 
which will excite in them, by their re-aétion, a vibratory motion, 
and this will neceflarily excite and expel the fire which exifted la- 
tent in their pores ; and as fire is capable of being produced in this 
manner by the violent attrition or motion of all bodies, he infers 
that it is prefe: it through every part of nature; yet, fince it is ex- 
pelled by the attrition or vibration of the particles, he thinks it is 
clear that it does not penetrate the integrant or elementary particles 
of bodies, but exifts only in their pores or interftices. As fire is 
fuppofed ta exifti all bodies, he proves its exiftence in air and 
water; and agrees p opinion with the younger Lemery, that ice is 
the natural ftate o water, and that it is kept in a fluid ftate by a 
quantity of fire which it abforbs, 

‘ There is a period when the minds of men are prepared for the 
reception, as well as for the profecution, of great difcoveries in 
{cience. The hints, for they are little more, which had been af- 
forded by thefe philofophers, appear to have made little impref- 
fion ; and the nature of heat, fire, and fluidity, {cems to have been 
involved in obfcurity and contradiétion, till the genius and induft try 
of Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, developed a fy ftem, which explains 
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fatisfactorily a variety of the moft curious and difficult phenomena 

in nature. By a number of nice obfervations, he was enabled to 

determine that abfolute heat or fire was abforbed by all bodies 

whatever, and that it was abforbed in greater quantities by fluid 

than by folid fubftances; heat therefore he confidered as the caufe 
of fluidity. He found further, that bodies in paffing from a folid 
to a fluid ftate abforb a quantity of heat without increafing their 

temperature or fenfible heat, as manifefted by the thermometer. 

Thus, if water with a quantity of folid ice is fet over the fire, the 
temperature of the water will not be increafed, but will continue 
at the heat of 32 degrees, the freezing point, till every particie of 
the ice is diflolved. The reafon is, that fire being abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to impart fluidity to any body, in proportion as the ice be- 
comes fluid the fuperfluous fire is abforbed. In the fame manner, 
when the fiuid is converted into vapour, a quantity of abfolute heat 
or fire is abforbed without any increafe of temperature above the 
boiling or vapourific point. This difcovery Dr. Black was led to 
by heating water in a ciofe furnace a confiderable degree above the 
boiling point; when on opening the veflel in which the water was 
confined, he found that a {mall quantity of the fluid burft out fud- 
denly in the form of vapour, and the temperature both of the va- 
pour and of the remaining water immediately funk to the boiling 
point. It was evident therefore that the fuperfluous heat was ab- 
forbed by the vapour, and as the quantity of water which was loft 
by the procefs was not great, it followed thata confiderable quanti- 
tv of the matter of heat or fire is neceffary to keep water in a flate 
of vapour, When any quantity of heat is expelled from a body, 
in fuch a manner as to affect our touch, it is termed, according to 
Dr. Black’s theory, fenfible heat ; and when it is abforbed by any 
body, and exifts in combination with that body, either in a fluid 
or vapourific ftate, it is termed latent heat. It is alfo evident from 
what has been ftated that the opinion of thefe Jater philofophers is, 
that heat or fire, which has alfo been called igneous fluid, matter 
of heat, and lately by the French chemifts caloric, is a difting fub- 
ftance or fluid, which bas an attraétion for all other fubftances; that 
it pervades moit bodies ; that it is the only permanent fluid in na- 
ture, and the caufe of fluidity i in all other bodies. ‘That not only 
common fluids, fuch as w ater, but all elaftic fluids, fuch as vapour 
and air, owe their exiftence in that ftate to the prefence of heat ; 
and that it is fubjec to all the laws of attraction, and is more forci- 
bly attraéted by fome bodies than by others. 

‘ The fchool of Dr. Black feems to have confidered light and 
heat as effentially different; and Dr. Scheele, a Swedifh philofopher, 
has endeavoured to prove, that light is formed by an union of the 
matter of heat with phlogifton or the inflammable principle: but 
this theory is now exploded. 


‘ Upon the theory of Dr. Black, the late ingenious Dr. Craw- 
ford 
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ford has founded a very curious fy{tem concerning the generation of 
heat within animal bodies, which he confiders as derived from the 
air we breathe. The air being condenfed on the lungs, the heat 
which it contained in a latent ftate is abforbed and difperfed over 
the animal body.—But this is a fubje& which properly belongs to 
another part of the work.’ Vol. i. P. 62. 


We indulge our own partiality in tranfcribing the follow- 
ing fhort character of Dr. Crawford, contained in a note on 
this chapter— 


‘I cannot mention this truly amiable philofopher, without a 
fhort tribute to his memory, though it has apparently little connec- 
tion with the fubje&t. No man was ever better calculated for pro- 
moting ufeful fcience than Dr. Crawford. In him induftry and 
perfeverance were eftablifhed habits; and candour and caution 
charatteriftic difpofitions. With all the advantages of a liberal 
education, he united great natural fagacity, acutenefs, and inge- 
nuity ; yet the laft quality was tempered by a coolnefs and collect- 
ednefs of mind, which effe€tually prevented his too haftily acceding 
to the rafh conclufions of plaufible theory. With all his excellence 
as a fcientific man, he poflefled the gentleft of tempers, the moft 
friendly heart.—From his promifed revifion of this work, I had 
flattered myfelf with great advantages ; but what are private loffes, 
compared with that of the public! If, after having ferved his coun- 
try in a public capacity, the family of fuch a man fhould be left in 
indigence, to what a ftate is the national {pirit reduced!’ Vol. i.>. 68. 


The third book, which treats of light and colours, is alfo 
introduced by a hiftory of difcoveries ; and this is followed by 
a chapter which comprehends a general view of the fubjeé. 
The remaining chapters contain aconcife but clear and fa- 
tisfatory treatife of optics, in which the author appears al- 
nioft implicitly to have followed fir Ifaac Newton,—or rather 
to have abridged his incomparable treatife. 

The book on electricity is fhort ; and the author appears to 
be an advocate for the Franklinian theory, though he very 
candidly ftates fome objections which have been urged againit 
iM. 

In treating of air, the doctor has followed the French che- 
mifts, and the antiphlogiftic fect. This part of the work, 
therefore, will prefent but little new to thofe who are conver- 
fant with the writings of thofe philofophers. It contains; 
however, an excellent digeft of their difcoveries, and ai ap- 
plication of them to natural phenomena, which is not elfe- 
where to be found. The following remark, if not new, is at 
Jealt well exprefled— 


* If the limits of this work permitted, or if the refearches of 
h 4 philo- 
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philofophers had furnifhed us with fufficient materials, it would: be 
a moft pleafing {peculation to trace the wifdom of Providence in the 
very ample means which he has provided for fupplying us with this 
neceflary fluid [vitalair]. It is evident, that immentfe quantities of it 
are, by the various procefles of combuftion, deftroyed, or, to fpeak 
more philofophically, condenfed, and by its union with inflammable 
matter formed into water. This water is again raifed into the atmos 
{phere in the form of vapour; it fallsin dew or rain upon the beaves 
of plants, and there, by the genial a¢tion of the folar rays, a new 
decompofition again takes place, and every branch, every leaf, 
every blade of grafs, is occupied in the beneficial function of again 
impregnating the atmofphere with this falutary fluid. The quan- 
tities too, which are abforbed by the calces of metals, muft be im- 
menfe; but by the various procefles for the {melting and reduction 
of thefe metals, the oxygen is again fet free, and a freth fupply is 
produced. Even the air, which is injured by refpiration, is doubt- 
le{s again, by a variety of modes, the greater part concealed from 
our view, purified, and rendered once more fit for ufe, fince fixed 
air, ina difengaged ftate, is, comparatively fpeaking, but a rare 
fibftance in nature, and fince there is reafon to fuppofe that many 
of the carbonic bodies may be recruited alfo by its decompofition. 
Ignorance of nature is proverbially the fole fource of atheifm; and 
who ¢an contemplate this aftonifhing revolution, this circulation of 
benefits, and not fmile at the extreme folly of the man, who can 
fuppofe thefe appointments eftablifed without intelligence or de- 
fign.’ Vol. i. Pp. 383. 

The following extra&t we infert, from its obvious utility— 


‘ The air of the atmofphere is moft generally injured by the 
deftru€tion of the pure part, and the generation of carbonic acid 
gas, as in moft of the proceffes of combuftion, and in that of re- 
{piration. When it is neceflary to purify the air from the carbonic 
acid, which may be too abundant in it, any contrivance for bring- 
ing it into contact with lime-water will fufficiently anfwer this pur- 
pofe, A cloth dipped in that liquor, and fufpended near the floor, 
will generally purify the air of a room from any contamination of 
fixed air. 

‘ Combuftion or refpiration are, however, not the only means 
by which atmofpheric air is injured. Phofphorus of every kind, 
liver of fulphur, oil of turpentine, cements of wax, oils of mints, 
cinnamon, &c. nitrous acid, and even nitrous ether, at once di- 
minifh and deprave it. 

¢ The air is alfo rendered unwholefome by the abforption of pu- 
trid or inflammable vapours, the explofion of gunpowder, by oil 
paints, by the volatile {pirit of fal ammoniac, by {fpirits of wine, 
by every kind of perfumery or artificial fcents, by the vapour of 
new plaiftered wails, by afl putrid: fubftances, and efpecially by 
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ftagnate water ; thefe fubftances all diffufe a quantity of inflamma- 
ble air or vapour through the furrounding atmofphere, and fome of 
them confume the pure, or vital part. Even the vapour of pure 
water in confiderable quantities is pernicious to animal life; Muf- 
chenbroek obferved, that it threw,a bird into great anxiety; that 
the vapour of vinegar had a fimilar effect ; that the vapour of {pirit 
of wine killed a bird; and that feveral others were fatal to life. 

¢ From thefe faéts it is manifeft that the burying of the dead in 
populous towns is a wretched and dangerous mockery of police. 
I know a certain great town where, in burial places in the very mid- 
dle of the town, the dead are buried not fix inches below the fur- 
face; and in London, notwithftanding the act of parliament, what 
with the prefent evafion of that aét, the depofiting in vaults, and 
the frequent breaking up of the ground, and removing putrid bo- 
dies, the cafe is not much better; and indeed much might yet be 
done to render the air of London more falubrious than it is.’ Vol. i. 
P. 414. ' 

With thefe fpecimens we, for the prefent, take leave of this 
ufeful and entertaining work, which we cannot in juftice but 
recomniend as an excellent compendium of modern philofo- 
phy. From the extracts, our readers will perceive that the 
language is fimple and perfpicuous; we have to add, that it 
appears in general correct, and in fome parts is animated, and 
even brilliant, as far as the fubject would admit. 


(Zo be continucd.) 





Letters on a Tour through various Parts of Scotland, in the 
Year 1792. By I. Lettice, B. D. 8vo. 65. 65. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 


T is not a century fince the inhabitants of the fouthern part 
of this ifland knew little elfe of their northern neighbours, 
than that they were very poor and very dirty; and if a {cat- 
tered traveller now and then made his way amongft the rocks 
and torrents of fo wild a country, his complaints of the mi- 
ferable accommodations he was obliged to fubmit to, and the 
little civilifation of the country, reprefled all dejire to be ac- 
quainted with a people, whofe habits and manner of living 
the pampered Englifhman, bafking on the funny fide of the 
hedge, confidered as equally remote from his own, with thofe 
of the inhabitants of Kamfchatka or Caffraria. 

Circumftances are now altered; the tourift and the tourift.- 
reader have long been familiarly acquainted with the romantic 
feenery and picturefque beauties of the fifter country; the 
Jakes of Scotland have been as much celebrated as the banks 
pf the Thames; opulence and fafhion not only refide in the 


towns, 
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towns, but fpread their influence into the remotefl parts of 
the wild Highlands; neat and comfortable inns accommodate 
the traveller ; the fpungy turf gives way to the green fod; the 
barenefs of the hills is corre&ted by innumerabie plantations 5 
and fuch is the rifing fpirit of improvement, that though much 
has been written and much obferved, an intelligent traveller 
always finds new matter for obfervation, and new eftablifh- 
ments for notice and defcription. 

Mr. Lettice fets out from Carlifle, and enters Scotland at 
Gretna-Green ; from thence he purfues his route through 
Annandale, Glafgow, Greenock, the Ifle of Bute, Dunbar- 
- ton, Inverary, Glenorchy, Glenco, and the chain of forts, to 
Invernefs; thence along the coaft to Elgin and Caftle Gor- 
don ; bv Huntley to Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Stirling, —to 
Kinnaird to vifit the Abyflinian trayeller ; and, laftly, to Lin- 
lithgow and Edinburgh, where he t2Kes leave of his readers. 

Mr. Lettice, in his Preface, makes us underftand that he 
lays claim to a great deal of life and colouring in his defcrip- 
tions: for he tells us that ¢ it has been particularly his defire 
to carry his reader with him into every fcene he deicribes, and 
to make the whole face of the country, as it were, vifible to 
his imagination—that fo he may be almoft perfuaded that he 
exifts and moves in each real and Jocal circumftance, in which 
the tourift moves.’ ‘This is a laudable defign ; and the author 
has a lively and pleafant manner of writing, not ill calculated 
for the execution of it; we will only hint, for the benefit of 
atl touri{ts, that nothing has more a tendency to give this air 
of truth, than perfect fimplicity of narrative, without any 
heightening of incident or after touches of colouring. 

The reader’s attention is not detained long together till 
the author arrives at Glafgow. The mede of living of this 
great commercial town, and their little propenfity to amufe- 
ment, is noticed in the following terms— 


‘ Thefe walks (the Gallow-gate Greens), I learnt, are at no 
time much frequented ; although little feems wanting but company, 
and the removal of linen, expofed to dry, which conceals the ver- 
dure, to make them very pleafant. Wild fcenes of wood, remote 
from human abodes, affect the imagination moft agreeably from 
their natural ftate of undifturbed folitude: but to fee public ave- 
nues, long, fpacious, and handfomely planted, like thefe, in the 
vicinage of a fine town, meant purpofely to affemble the rich, the 
young and gay, thus neglected and forlorn, excited a fenfation of 
difappointment, to which a ftranger does not immediately reconcile 
himfelf. But the citizens of Glafgow, as I was going to tell you, 
fhew little difpofition, at prefent, to many of thofe focial indul- 
gencies, to which moft populous towns, whether rich or poor, are 

generally 
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generally but too much inclined. They can fcarcely keep open 
their play-houfe during the courfe of one month in a year; and 
their dancing affemblies are on foot only in the winter feafon. 

‘ The better ranks of women appear little in the ftreets; indeed 
fcarcely any where lefs, being laudably engaged at home in the 
education of their children and the economy of their families ; 
whilft their hufbands are employed in their fabrics and counting- 
houfes on the means of eftablifhing the next generation folidly, or 
at eafe in the world. They, whofe greater affluence enables them 
to {ubftitute deputies in the more laborious provinces of their voca- 
tion, are properly occupied in the higher offices of the magiftracy, 
the police of the town, or the chambers of commerce and manu- 
factures. One would almoft conceive Glafgow to be unacquainted 
even with the name of idlenefs. The dreaming ofcitancy of a fet 
of beings, continually in queft of fomething to do, becautfe they 
can never refolve to be actually doing, fo common in moft towns 
among thofe at their eafe, is unknown here. Every man, and 
every woman have each their objects of purfuit; and they muft, at 
leaft, be negatively happy, who have not leifure to be miferable. 
A difh of tea; a party of converifation; a quiet game at cards, 
without the poignancy of high play, are the ordinary amufements 
of an afternoon’s vifit at Glafgow. The men are not averfe to 
prolonging converfation after dinner over a bowl of fmall punch; 
the favourite beverage of their more focial hours. But the plea- 
fure, moft regularly indulged, is their daily call at the tontine cof- 
fee-room. Here every man meets his friends, or his acquaintance; 
here he learns whatever is new or interefting at home or abroad, in 
politics, commerce ; and often in literature. His mind recovers, 
or acquires here tone and elafticity : and each returns to his family 
or his bufinefs with new ideas to apply, to exercife, or contem- 
plate, according to his purfuits, or his humour. Here then is cen- 
tered the principal amufement of the place, whilft the only luxury 
indulged at Glafgow, is the paffion for elegant builcing.’ P. 85. 


To prove that all our northern neighbours are not fo grave, 
the next paflage we fhall give our readers is the lively account 
of a Scottifh reel— 


‘ Night was now coming on, and we retired to our inn, which 
we had left, two hours before, in perfeét order, and tranquillity. 
But we had fcarcely re-entered, and fat down to an early fupper, 
meaning to retire foon to bed; when we fuddenly heard a great 
deal of running up and down; the voices of men and women, in 
all the adjoining rooms; fome talking, others finging, and whift- 
ling. Prefently, ftruck up a merry ftrain of mufic, in a room di- 
rectly beneath us: dancing fucceeded : the whole houfe fhook : 
our table, our feats, our very plates and fpoons, refponfively par- 
took the general movement; as we ourfelyes did, a few minutes 

after- 
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afterwards. For, as foon as we found, that all thoughts of fleep 
mutt be deferred, for a feafon, we defcended, in hafte. in order to 
fee the company, and the ball. Having fqueezed, with fome ef- 
fort, through the crowd of the paffage, and dgor-way, many a 
bonny lad and laffie, did we fee; who, having finifhed their day 
at the cotton-works, were, very nimbly, and not ungracefully, 
performing the lively evolutions of the Scottifh reel. The dance, 
and the mufic, were national, and merited the attention of ftran- 
gers. To give you, however, any precife ideas of the nature of 
the fteps, with all the crofling, fhuffling, fpringing, and frifking of 
the dancers ; or to defcribe their fetting-to, their figuring in and 
out, and turning about ; their clapping of hands, and {napping of 
fingers, would be impoflible. ‘There was fomething of all this, 
and more in the dance: every man had his partner, and the num- 
ber of couples, in each reel, fecmed indefinite. The mufic, and 
the dance, began very temperately, in a kind of adagio movement. 
Each couple glided gently along, for two, or three rounds; the 
motion increafed by degrees, till it became brifker and more lively ; 
at length wonderfully rapid ; and concluded like the German valt, 
by each pair joining hands, and whirling round with a velocity 
continually accelerated, 


Quo non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, virefque acquirit eundo ; 


till the parties, growing giddy, began to reel and ended the dance, 
but when unable either to move, or even to itand any longer. I 
fhould not have omitted to mention, that a certain rapturous yelp, 
which every now and then efcapes the male dancers in the height of 
their glee, feems to give new {pirit to their movements.’ Confider- 
able credit was due to that addrefs and circum{peétion of the fwains, 
by which they avoided trampling upon the naked feet of the 
nymphs, whilft moft vigoroufly footing it very near them in thoes 
of a very maflive fole. After a fhort paufe the dance was renew- 
ed, and an agreeable young woman invited us to partake in it. As 
it was impoffible not to have fympathized in the animation of the 
f{cene, I know not, that any thing but our ignorance of the fteps ~ 
and the figure, prevented our accepting the challenge. Our ex- 
cufe allowed us, however, to remain {pectators, which we did till 
the affembly broke up, and departed, according to their cuftom, 
about eleven o'clock. Such is the manner, in which the cotton 
workers, and young tars, returned from their fea-faring expeditions, 
amufe themfelves on Saturday evenings, and particular holidays.’ 


P. 139. 


The following defcription of a Highland cottage, taken 
from a village near Tyndrum, is perfectly exak— 


‘ Upon ftones and pebbles mingled together, and reared, out. 
wardly, 
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wardly, without cement or plaifter, into four rough walls, about 
five feet and a half high, fome rude unhewn poles, often about the 
fame height, are placed parallel to each other, and reach, angular- 
ly, one tranfverfe beam, or rafter, at the ridge, A few light pieces, 
upright, or horizontal, are nailed at the fides. A quantity of oat 
ftraw, not very artificially laid upon fplit fticks, nailed over thefe 
poles, conftitutes the roof. This thatch is fecured againft the wind, 
by heath or hay bands ftaked upon it, and running all over it in 
{mall fquares. A couple of holes, about a foot {quare, are left in 
the walls for windows, and another for the door-way ; the former, 
near Tyndrum, commonly occupied by a glazed cafement, of four 
panes, or a large one fingle, and oftener, elfewhere, by nothing 
but a wooden fhutter, kept open in the day, and clofed at night. 
The door, feldom above five feet high, is generally here of board ; 
but I have often feen a kind of willow, or ofier-hurdle, pretty 
clofely wattled, ferve for the fame purpofe. When the fmoke is 
allowed any other rlue than at the door, or windows, four ftout 
{ticks fet upright, and fquare, with a few others, running trant{- 
verfly, to frame them, the whole bound round with heath-bands, 
and plaifiered with mortar on the infide, form the chimney. But 
as thefe chimneys are feldom fo conftruéted as to exclude the rain, 
a ferious inconvenience in a wet climate, thefe apertures, in the 
roof, are often difpenfed with, to avoid it. The floor is the bare 
earth, fometimes made even, and tolerably fmooth, but oftener 
left rough. Where the infide of the walls are not plaiftered with 
mortar, the peat, or turf, is fo piled up round the room, in dou- 
ble, triple, and quadruple rows, as to ferve, till its confumption, as 
fewel, reaches the wall, for the wainfcot of the houfe. - A fecond 
itory is {carcely every thought of, in thefe cottages: they are gene- 
rally divided into two fmall rooms on each fide of the door. Al- 
though the cottages, in the fouth-weft part of the Highlands, have 
commonly a thatch of oat ftraw, and, in fummer, a flourifhing 
crop of oats, they are more northwardly covered, on the roof, with 
fods of earth laid, partly one over the other, in the manner of tiles. 
Thele, indeed, frequently cover the cottage from the top to the 
bottom, and when this covering is entirely green with grafs, an af- 
femblage of thefe huts, forming a village or hamlet, have, to the 
eye of a ftranger, a fingular, but not a difagreeable effect. But I 
am forry to fay, there is nothing’within to compenfate for this piti- 
ful exterior ; and that nothing can be more fcanty, mean and f{qua- 
jid, than their furniture and houfe-hold utenfils. Two or three 
boards, as often unfhaven, as otherwife, flightly tacked together, 
are atable. If we find three or four wooden ftools, and a crazy 
old chair, for the elder part of the family, the reft are glad to feat 
themfelves upon a heap of turf, if not upon the floor. A finyle 
Kettle, and, perhaps, a faucepan, a few courfe platters, wooden 
difies and fpoons, a bedftead, or two, with wretched flock, or 

firaw 
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ftraw mattraffes, and a few coarfe rugs to cover them, make up 
the remainder of the inventory, I have not been defcribing fome 
one fingle cottage, to which the mifery or defpair of its inhabitant 
might have ied me, through commiferation on his behalf: this is 
a picture of all, within and without, which my mortified curiofity 
induced me to examine; and, more particularly on the route from 
Tyndrum to Invernefs, comprehending nearly 120 miles. From 
the exterior, however, which I faw of many hundred cottages, 
bearing the greateft refemblance to thofe, which I entered, as well 
as from the refult of enquiry, I cannot help concluding, that, ex- 
cept the houfes of the nobility, thofe of the gentry, clergy, fheep- 
farmers, and inn-keepers, fcattered here and there, I have defcrib- 
ed nineteen out of twenty, not of all the pig-fties, but the dwell- 
ings of the peafantry in the northern Highlands.’ Pp. 280. 


Proceeding farther northward beyond fort Auguftus, we 
meet with a fox-hunter very little akin to the fame fpecies of 
beings in England— 

* As we were afcending the hills we overtook a ftout, honeft 
looking Highlander, of whom we enquired our way; for we faw 
at fome little diftance a feparation of roads, and the military one 
had already diverged much from the ftrait line. Finding this man 
good-humoured and communicative, I entered into converfation 
with him. Though he was on foot, his aétivity enabled him, ina 
fkipping kind of walk, to keep pace with my horfe for nearly an 
hour. He acquainted me, that his vocation was fox-hunting ; and 
he exprefied himfeif properly in faying fo. His profefled bufinefs, 
for feveral years, had been the purfuit and deftruction of the foxes, 
which frequent this country, and make great depredations among 
the fheep. In thefe excurfions he is armed with a gun, has always 
One attendant to wait his orders, and is followed by dogs of differ- 
ent fpecies, grey-hounds, fpaniels, terriers, &c. This fuite is 
maintained for his ufe at the expence of the county; on whofe ac- 
count others are employed in the fame way. Five fhillings is paid 
for every fox taken. Martens, mountain-cats, and eagles are ca- 
fually, objects of his purfuit. The fkins of the firft of thefe ani- 
mals are the fole reward of his exertions and fuccefs with refpeé& to 
them. What compenfation is made for mountain-cats, and eagles, 
I did not underftand. The latter are very hoftile to the younglings 
of the flock, and much vigilance, and fometimes danger, muft be 
fubmitted to, in order to deiiroy them. A method commonly 
prattifed is, to lay a dead horfe near the crags in which they build; 
for the fituation of their aeries is {oon difcovered by thofe concerned 
to obferve their flight, or liften to their fcreams, The hunters 
watch with their guns under the covert of trees or rocks ; and when 
the family are fettled on the carcafe devouring their repaft, difcharge 
their pieces at the fame inftant. But as the vigilance and quick- 
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fightednefs of thefe birds, oblige their purfuers to take their ftand 
at a confiderable diftance, the beft markimen often mifs their aim. 
Sometimes thefe huntfmen afcend to the pinnacle of the crag, fix 
ropes about them, and then letting themfelves down into the nett, 
take the young eaglets. But thefe adventures are attended with too 
much peril, to be very frequent. In conveying the idea of a fa- 
mily at their meal, my exprefon was, according to the mountain- 
eers account, literally proper; for if a party of three or four eagles 
are feen {woopiag down on the fame prey, they are always fuppofed 
an old pair and their young ones, before the latter are arrived at 
that ftate of maturity, at which they are always driven from their 
native crags, to eftablif themfelves on fome rock or precipice at a 
confiderable diftance; as mort than one pair of full grown eagles 
rarely attempt a fettlement in the neighbourhood of each other ; 
and the attempt is never made without a fierce attack upon the in- 
vaders from the ancient occupants of the domain.’ P. 345. 


* In our intervals of leifure,” continued he, with fomething of 
archnefs in his look, which I did not underitand, “ we fox-hunters, 
fometimes, run greater rifks than in climbing rocks for eaglets ; and 
that is when we ikip from crag to crag, and one fummit ef rock te 
another, to chace the red-deer on the mountains. But profit brings 
pleafure: this is the game we like beft, and happy he who gets it. 
When an adventure of this fort has anfwered to me, I flip my 
booty into fome pit till night, then returning fling it on my thould- 
ers, and hie home with it tomy cottage; where my family, and-a 
friend or two ‘in the fecret, make merry over it for days together ; 
we falt up the hams for our Chriftmas cheer, and a dainty dith they 
make us.” He defcribed too, with great glee, the excurfions, 
which he makes every year, in the month of Auguft, with fhoot- 
ing. parties of gentlemen, who come from the Lowlands, and, 
fometimes, from England, in queft of groufe and other mountain 
game, “ a fort of diverfion,” he obferved, with a figh, “ which 
was likely, too foon, to be at an end, as the birds were grown very 
icarce, fince the poor cottagers’ farms had been turned into flieep- 
walks, and fhepherds had burnt up the heath, which ferved for 
cover to the game.” P. 350. 


Our author was now arrived at the fall of Fyres, which is 
defcribed in a very picturefque manner. ‘The dangerous leaps 
he was obliged to take to ice it in all its beauty, may ferve to 
confole the reader, who is obliged to be content with the de- 
feription by his fire-fide. ‘The mufeum of Mr. Bruce, at 
Kinnaird, confiiling of many thoufand articles, gave the tra- 
veller an entertainment of a diiterent kind; but we muft not 
farther extend our quotations. Enough has been given, to 
juitify our recommendation of Mr. Lettice’s tour, as afford- 
ing both entertainment and information. The ftyle and man- 
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ner are éafy and pleafant : and though the account of what the 
author has actually feen, is occafionally mixed with digreflion 
and anecdote not effential, it is a liberty always taken by tra 

vellers, efpecially when they throw their memorandums into 
the form of letters ; and as it contributes to the variety of the 
work, it probably adds to the pleafure of the reader. Mr. 
Lettice has fome thoughts of publifhing a biography of Scotch 
literati, which he had at firft intended to have inferted in this 
work, but (judicioufly we think) altered his purpofe. 





4 Commentary on the Revelation of St. Fobn. By Bryce 
Fobnfion, D. D. Minifier of the Gofpel at Holywood. 2 
Vols. 8vo. 10s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


D®: Johnfton having obferved, that ‘ this prophecy bears 
the ftrongeft internal evidence, that no fubfequent pro- 
phecy fhould be neceflary to unfold its meaning, but that it 
fhould be difcovered by the right ufe of ordinary means, (fee 
chap. xxii. 10.) and alfo that in chap. i. 3. all men are called 
upon, by a regard for their own happinefs, to read, hear, 
ftudy, and obey the words of it;’—after fearching through 
every writer on the Revelation, that came to his knowledge, 
but not finding one who had explained the book upon fixed 
and eftablifhed principles, or unfolded its true and connected 
meaning,—fet himfelf to examine the prophetic fcriptures of 
the Old Teftament, whether there were any peculiar idiom, 
any charatteriftic features, in which they all agree. More 
fuccefsful now than before, he found all the prophecies to be 
marked with two appropriate criteria:—the firft, that they 
were all written in fymbolical language; and the fecond, that 
all of them, of any length, were interfperfed with explanatory 
parts in alphabetical language. Thefe keys, it is obferved, 
are always, in this book, introduced by an angel, or an ex- 
preflion directing the teader’s attention ; fuch as, * here is 
wifdom,’ Rev. xiii. 18.—xvii. 9. Symbolical language is again 
difcriminated by two characters, an hieroglyphic and a fym- 
bol; the former being a complete figure made up of the aflem- 
blage of two or more parts into one picture, as in chapter I. 
from the middle of verfe 12, to the end of verfe 16:—the 
_ latter, a fingle detached member, fuch as a candleftick, a 
{tar, a two-edged fword. Hence the doctor infers, that the 
meaning of fymbols i is more fixed and uniform than alphabe- 
tical characters; the one bei ing arbitrary, changeable, and 

_ local ; the other natural, permanent, and univerfal. 
On thefe grounds, Dr. John{ton, in his Commentary, ex- 
plains the meaning of every hieroglyphic, or fymbol, the firft 
6 time 
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time it occurred; and whenever it appears again, ufes it 
in the fame fenfe ;. which fenfe, it is further remarked, was, 
that it bore in the prophecies of Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Hofea, Paul and Peter. 

The book is next confidered under the two general divifions 
marked by Chrift himfelf, chapter i. 19,—the things which 
are, and the things which fhall 6¢,—and the grand exhibition 
of theni is reprefented as made to John within the fpace of 
one Lord’s day, (chap. i, 9, 1c, 1) in fourteen diftin® vi- 
fions, according to the following order— 


* Vifion firft, narrated in chap. iv. v. vi. which contains the 
general introdution to the prophecies of this book, the opening of 
the fealed book in general, and the opening of the fix feals in par- 
ticular. 

‘ Vifion fecond, narrated in chap. vii. which contains the fealing 
of the fervants of God. 

* Vifion third, narrated in chap: viii. and ix. which contains the 
founding of the fix trumpets. 

* Vition fourth, narrated in chap. x. which contains the little 
opened book, and the general introdu&tion to the prophecies, which 
refpect the hiftory of the world and of the church, from the year 
of Chrift 756 to the end of the world. 

‘ Vifion fifth, narrated in chap. xi. which contains the two 
witnefles prophefying in fackcloth. 

* Vifion fixth, narrated in chap. xii, which contains the woman 
in the wildernefs, and the red dragon. 

‘ Vifion feventh, narrated in chap. xiii. which contains the beaft 
with feven heads and ten horns, with crowns upon his horns, and 
the name of blafphemy upon his keads. 

‘ Vifion eighth, narrated in chap. xiv. which contains the lamb 
ftanding upon Mount Zion, and the introduction to the fall of 
Babylon. 

* Vifion ninth, narrated in chap. xv. and xvi. which contains 
the feven vials and feven laft plagues. 

* Vifion tenth, narrated in chap. xvii. which contains the woe 
man fitting upon the fcarlet-coloured beait. 

* Vifion eleventh, narrated in chap. xviii. which contains the 
fall of Babylon. 

* Vifion twelfth, narrated_in chap. xix. which contains the mar- 
riage of the lamb. 

* Vifion thirteenth, narrated in chap. xx. which contains the 
reign of Chrift for a thoufand years on earth. 

* And vifion forteenth, narrated in chap. xxi, and xxii. which 
contains the new Jerufalem.’ Vol. i. P. ix. 


As many of thefe ‘prophecies have been already fulfilled, 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XVIII. OF. 1796. L hiftory 
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hiftory is appealed to for their import ; and the fubjoined chro- 
nological notes are applied to the whole.— 


¢ All thefe vifions are marked, and their import explained in the 
commentary. A great part of this book contains prophecies which 
have been fulfilled before the prefent time. The true meaning of 
thefe may therefore be learned more minutely from the actual events 
as they are recorded in hiftory. The vifion of the fix feals. pre- 
dicted events which have fince aétually happened, from the days of 
the apoftle John to the year of Chrift 325; and the feventh feal 
opens up the fucceeding period. The vifion of the fix trumpets 
predicted events which have taken place from the year of Chrift 
325 to the year 1090; and the feventh trumpet opens up the fol- 
lowing period. In point of time, chapters i. iv. v. x. and xv. 
which are introductory, comprehend general periods of time, as 
extenfive as the particular chapters do to which they are introduc 
tory. Chapters ii. and iii. are hiftorical of the a€tual ftate of the 
feven Chriftian churches then in Afia, about the year of Chrift 
95. Chapters vi, viii. and ix. prediéted events, the laft of which 
took place before the year of Chrift 1100. Chapter vii. predicts 
events which run from the year of Chriit 325 to the year 2000. 
, Chapter xi, the two witneffes prophefying in fackcloth ; chap. xii. 
the woman in the wildernefs; chap. xiii. the beaft with the feven 
heads and ten horns, with crowns on his horns, and the name of 
blafphemy on his heads; and chap. xvi. the feven vials, all predict 
contemporary events, which run parallel to one another from the 
year of Chrift 756 to the year 1999: fo that, in this year, 1799, 
1034 years of the time are run, and only 209 years remain to come 
plete all the events predicted in thefe four chapters. Chap. xiv. 
prediéts events which fhall happen in the end of the year of Chrift 
1999 and the beginning of the year 2000. Chap. xvii. is an ex- 
planation of the predictions in chap. xiii. and therefore relates to 
the fame period from 756 to Iggg. Chap. xviii. predicts and de- 
{cribes an event which fhall happen in the end of the year 1999. 
Chap. xix. predicts one which fhall take place in the year 2000. 
And chapters xx. xxi, xxii. prediét and defcribe events which fhall 
happen from the year 2000 to the year 3000, with fhort, and in 
point of time indefinite, hints of the ftate or the world after the year 
3000; of a final judgement, and of a future and eternal ftate.’ 
Vol. i. P. xii. 

After a variety of pertinent obfervations on the conduct of 
the work, Dr. Johnfton thus expreffes himfelf of ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhments— 


* Perhaps even in this enlightened and liberal age, bigots to the 
church of Rome may be offended at the application of many of the 
predictions to the papal hierarchy, and the more fu that it is fo 

ftriking. 
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ftriking. I affure them that it is no pleafure to me to fay any 
thing that is bad of any perfon, or of any eftablifhment, whether 
civil or religious ; but, when writing upon the word of God, and 
for the’ public, I muft fay the truth, whoever fhall be difpleafed 
with it. Perhaps fome bigots of that church of which I have the 
happinefs to be a member, or of fome other Proteftant churches or 
feéts may be difpleafed, on the other hand, that I have written fo 
favourably of the charaéter and future expetations of well mean- 
ing individuals of the church of Rome, as on ch, xiv. ver. g, 10, 
11. and in other paflages, 

* I have in fubftance faid, and I here fay it again, that I know 
no external*church in the world, in the prefent period, which is in 
every thing perfeétly Chriftian; that the real church of Chrift, at 
prefent on earth, confifts of all thofe {cattered individuals, in every 
land, and of every external denomination, who, as in chap. vii. 
are * God’s fealed fervants,”” whom “the Lord knows to be his, 
“and who name the name of Chrift, and depart from evil.” Un- 
moved by the cenfures of bigots of every church, I have faid 
what the voice of fcripture in general, of this book in particular, 
and of reafon and experience uniformly fays, that thofe individuals, 
of every external denomination, who are wife and good men, whom 
the Lord who cannot err knows tobe his people, are the true wor- 
fhippers of God, are fanétified by the fpirit of God, and fhall be 
finally faved by the mercy of God through the mediation of Chrift; 
and that no external church or profeffion can render foolifh and 
wicked individuals, if they live and die of that character, true 
worfhippers of God in this world, or finally holy and happy in a 
future ftate.? Vol. i. P. xxi. 


This Commentary, it may be noticed, is more prolix than 
neceflity ftri€tly required ; but the infertion of: practical ob- 
fervations makes a part of the plan; and the author appears in 
them to advantage. The inftance that follows may ferve as a 
{pecimen— 


‘ I am of opinion, that men are faid to know the depths of Sa- 
tan, when by his temptation they are brought to commit fins and 
crimes under the ma{k of religion and law: it was thus that Jezebel 
and the elders and nobles of Ifrael unjuftly took away the life and 
vineyard of Naboth, under the mafk of religion and the form of 
law, 1 Kings xxi. 7—14.; to which, in my opinion, reference is 
made here. To make men impious under the mafk of religion, 
and unjuft under the fhelter of law, is the very depth of Satan’s art 
of deceiving, a depth too from which he draws out temptations in 
every age and country, in this way he leads men to the greateft length 
in fin, and keeps them for a long time in the practice of it, becaufe 
he deceives both them and the generality of the men of the world 
around them. However bad their actions are, neither they nor 
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the world fee their impiety and malignity when they ftand cor- 
nected with religion : thus for inftance, all the fhocking barbarities 
and injuftice of the croifades, inftead of fhocking the perpetrators 
or {pectators, were confidered by both asthe moft glorious actions, 
becaufe conneéted with and viewed as a part of religion: thus 
too, all perfecutions for confcience fake, and all pious frauds, as 
they are called, are for the fame reafon, not offenfive to fuperfti- 
tious and enthufiaftic men: thus in defpotic governments, civil 
and criminal laws are often made inconfiftent with the natural and 
unalienable rights of men, and with the laws of God; and men go 
on finning againft the laws of God and violating the rights of man, 
without ever thinking that they are doing wrong, merely becaufe 
they are acting according to the laws of their country. Even in 
the free{t countri ies, there may be fome laws and cuftoms by which 
men are led heedlefsly to practife cruelty and injutftice. Suppofe a 
metchant in the African trade fhould employ failors to pick up and 
fell for flaves all the poor men they could meet with in the ftreets 
of London or Liverpool, would not his conduct fhock himfeli, 
fhock mankind around him, and make him be hiffed out of fociety, 
even though the laws of the land were not to call him to account? 
How happens it then, that, without fhocking himfelf or his coun- 
trymen, he can employ failors to pick up and fell for flaves hun- 
dreds of poor men on the coaft of Guinea? itis becaufe in the laft 
place, he violates the natural rights of man under the fhelter of 
law.—Probably both may be oe tig: ended under the depths of 
Satan. Chrift affures all the members of this church who are not 
infected by thefe errors, that nothing flall ever be binding upon 
them in matters of religion, except thefe things which are already 
binding upon them by the facred fcriptures, thefe things by which 
they have hitherto regulated their faith, charity, fervice, patience, 
and works; and he exhorts them to hold thefe faft till he come, that 
is, till he fhall come to put an end to their ftate of difcipline by their 
death.’ Vol. i. P. Sg. 


For the Commentary at large, we refer to the work. 








Travels before the Flood. An interefting Oriental Record of 
Men and Manners in the antidiluvian lVorld, interpreted in 
Fourteen Evening Converfations, between the Caliph of Bag- 
dad and his Court. Tr anflated from the Arabic. 2 Vols. Sue. 
“s. Beards. Robinfons. 1790. 


F Voiney’s Ruins, Swift's Tale of a Tub, and other writings 

of a fimilar kind, (fays the editor of this work) are allowed the 
merit of inculcating important truths, and conveying initruction 
bienced with entertainment, it is humbly prefumed, that the pre- 
feat work, replete with wholefome l!eiions to nations and their 
7 rulers, 
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rulers, will equally make good its claim to public intereft and pa- 
tronage.’ Vol. i. P. iv. 


How far the expectations of the author are likely to be gra- 
tified by the patronage of the public, we fhall not take upon 
ourfelves to determine. Certain it is, that works, poflefled 
of a far {maller portion of reai humour, and found good fenfe, 
than is to be met with in thefe two volumes, have frequently 
made their way to univerfal favour and applaufe. In the 
character of Mahal, the brother of Noah, we frequently fe¢ 
a matterly hand; it is thus introduced— 


‘ Noah, his fons and daughters never turned their eyes to the 
feducing vallies; the only one of his family, who looked down 
curious and inquifitive, was Mahal, his brother-in-law. ‘This 
Mahal was one of thofe people, who are not {atisfied that they 
exift and live happy, but who alfo want to know why, to what 
end they exiit, and whether they are happy in the right manner, 
or may become happier and better {till 1n another way. He was 
alfo of a violent peevifh and obitinate temper, and bore in his bofom 
the feeds of doubts, which were the more tormenting to him, fince 
he was equally deficient in bright intelleét, and in the true faith that 
confifts in entire refignation. To him it appeared very ftrange, 
that old Noah fiould thus clamber and fhift about upon a mountain, 
timidly fhunning and fecluding himfelf from all the reft of human 
kind. Did he afk Noah why he did fo, he would anfiwer him: 
“ Such is the will of the god of our fathers. Thofe have forfaken 
him, and fhou!ld we forfake him, too, and none of this mortal race 
be his adherent ?” 

‘ The more decifive fuch an anfwer muft appear, the lefs will it 
fatisfy the curious enquirer. The firft tranfient thought refpeéting 
the difference between Noah’s family and the inhabitants of the 
vallies had rendered Mahal unfufceptible of pure happine’s. Now 
one thought engendered another, and he fared no better than all 
reafoners; he began with {oft and timorous doubts, and terminated 
in murmurs and difpiritednefs, He had heard a great deal of the 
inhabitants of the cities; the fame of their mighty men and their 
exploits had alfo reached his ears; he thought them huge giants, 
and reflected upon their deeds in awful admiration.’ Vol. i. p. 36. 


To fatisfy his curiofity, he defcends to the valley inhabited 
by the children of Cain. His firft adventures are in the city 
of Enoch, the feat of refined voluptuoufnefs. 


‘ Thus fpeaks Mahal in the record: Enoch is the city where 
men have fixed the fcene of their turbulence. A river traverfes it 
which they call the Arrow, and over it they have raifed an arch of 
ftones, which is reported to be the work of Gedim; and, to judge 
from its loftinefs, it is more the production of mighty fpirits than 
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of weak men. But weak as they are, they can neverthelefs do 
great things, if-they unite together in an undertaking. Their 
caves, which they. denominate houfes, are very neatly furnifhed, 
decorated, and abounding in all that is convenient. Each cave 
has its door, that may be locked, to prevent any body’s feeing 
what goes forward in it. If one goes to another, he marks his 
coming by a loud knock at the door, for fear of furprifing the 
matter of the houfe in fome bad deed. 

* J am afraid to crofs the multitudes that throng the flreets; and 
think always they may begin fome bad quarrel among themfelves, 
as I have remarked at my fon-in-law’s, that they cruelly hate one 
another, and that the fultan himfelf durft not fhow his pale, fullen 
and peevith face every where. 

¢ There is a great number of perfons at Enoch, whofe hands, 
with the aid of various taols, form all kinds of things for ufe and 
pleafure, from wood, ftone, metal, and threads. I faw myfelf a 
young man that formed a figure from ftone, and now I laugh at 
my fear of the ftony image they call love. I have certainly feen 
the fame image at Enoch, but no fuch interpretation has been 
given me of it as that I received from the inhabitants of the fields. 
Singular, yes very fingular it appears that they who work moft are 
the pooreft, and inhabit the moft miferable and the dirtieft holes. 
Thofe in the fields, I hear, labour much harder, and are ftill 
poorer ; and thofe who treated me fo well on quitting the moun- 
tains are not, I am told, country people, but citizens who only 
went out to amufe themfelvis, and fee the former toil. On the 
other hand, there are many perfons in this city, and efpecially at 
court, that are very rich, have plenty of every thing, and do no work 
atall. They call thefe the better-born ; but how they live I can’t 
conceive, particularly as they want fo many things; nor have I 
any idea how they manage it to be begotten and born better than 
the reft. Others go by the title of the fultan’s officers of ftate, moft 
of whom are of the better-born clafs, and doubly well off. Others 
work with their wit and tongue for thofe who have no wit, nor 
know how to ufe their tongue; and they likewife ftand very well. 
Others buy of the workmen and labourers in town and country all 
their produce at a very low price, and then {ell it very high. He 
is the richeft man who purchafes cheapeit and fells deareft. [| 
wonder that they make the poor give a very high price for all they 
buy, and that the great and the chiefs get every thing much cheaper, 
and frequently don’t even pay for what they have. This perhaps 
makes them {ell every thing fo very dear to the poor: and the 
poor are, in fact, too timid in prefence of the rich; and if rich 
men wrong them, the poor hardly dare mention it. 

‘ Now I perceive why the better-born are fo rich and do no- 
thing: the poor work for them, and often one wealthy man keeps 


many hundreds, who work for him, and whom he does not call 
his 
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his fupporters, but his inferiors. Things always go by a different 
name here from what they actually are. 

© The fultan-and my daughter fpend and wafte as much as muft 
require fome thoufands of hands to work for them. It is nothing 
to me; but what provokes me, is, that the rich and idle defpife, 
and frequently even ill-treat thofe who work for them. Thofe 
Jabourers and workmen muft be very good-natured indeed; elfe 
how could they put up with their miferable pittance, and not wreft 
from others that plenty which they firft gave them? All thofe to 
whom I have hitherto talkéd on this fubjeét, tell me, that fuch was 
the will of the mighty Gedim, and that fultan Pooh enforces the 
hard mandate by his judges and the {words of his foldiers. It is 
very weil that the multitude are afraid of thofe maimed judges and 
thofe armed foldiers ; elfe I fhould not like to be one of the better- 
born and rich. 

‘ The artifts who create images from ftones, and thofe who 
imitate men, animals and trees with various colours, befides the 
men verfed in letters, were quite fatisfied with me. I loudly ad- 
mired them,-and feemed furprifed at all they faid. My compa- 
nions told the puny fultan of it, who reprehended me bitterly ; 
alleging, that my plainnefs difgraces him, that no great man ought 
to admire any thing, and much lefs to manifeft his fentiments | to 
his inferiors, fhould even fome object extort his inward admira- 
tion. He probably is affronted, becaufe I don’t praife fuch fi- 
gures as refemble him; and whenever he does not fhow his peevith 
and affected face to the court, he fhuts himfelf up, to form images 
much ftiffer and punier than himfelf. I cannot praife thefe like his 
courtiers, nor can | praife any thing he fays or performs.’ Vol, i. 
P. 110. 


After vifiting the commercial Iradians, whofe fultan (at the 
time of his arrival in their city) — 


¢ Was aflembled with his counfellors in the divan, to deliberate 
upon the moft important, neweft, moft fingular and unheard of 
thing on which a fultan has ever deliberated in his divan. Your 
highnefs will perhaps believe, that the wife men of Irad enquired, 
“ Whether it would be better to wear a long or a fhort beard? 
What was virtue, and whether it was wanted in a ftate? Whether 
it was innate or taught? Whether the fultan was on the throne 
for the fake of his fubjects, or whether his fubjects exifted for the 
fake of him? Whether it would be beft for men to be free or to 
be flaves, as in the latter cafe they muft ftill earn their bread? 
Whether the dignity of fultan was an office like every other office, 
or only a bright finecure? If man belonged to the beafts of bur- 
den, how large a load he would in fuch a cafe be able to carry” 
But none of thefe, lord of believers, made the fubject of the fultan’s 

deliberations. 
La © The 
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‘ The Caliph. I am not much difpofed now to guefs, though T 
fuppofe the fultan confulted how to render his people very happy 
and contented. If I have not guefled right, I command you te tell 
me immediately what it was. 

‘ Ben Haft. I obey your highnefs. Sultan Zobar of Irad deli- 
berated with his counfellors, how to contrive to get into his hands 
all the gold of his fubjeéts; that is to fay, how to make himfelf 
chief treafurer, cafhier, and keeper of all their gain and revenues, 
and only to leave them as. much at their difpofal as might enable 
them to work on in his fervice, and get more. 

‘ The Caliph. Thou raileft, Ben Hafi! can you call a thing 
that happens every day a novelty unheard of ? 

‘ Ben Haft. I meant, that before the flood it was unheard of. 
I know very well that fultans manage it quite differently fince. 

‘ The Caliph. What occafion was there for the fultan of Irad 
to confult his divan about feizing all the gold of his fubje&ts? He 
only needed to take, as they were obliged to give; and my viziers 
can prove, that all they poflefled belonged to “the fultan, though I 
am rather doubtful of the truth of their affertion.’- Vol. i. P. 157. 


Mahal next proceeds to Gin, the politenefs of whofe inha- 
bitants was proverbial in the antediluvian world. 


¢ Mahal foon collected, “ That the empire of Gin was a land of 
friendihip and love: that at Gin, every body, from the fultan to 
the meanett fubjeét, lived to pleafe himfelf: that the word /e/f was 
the tutelar god worfhipped by the whole country : that by this means 
the union of the ftateat large was the ftronger, fince every prudent 
Giner’s /-/f wanted the /e/f of his neighbour to fupply certain.indif- 
penfable wants. This individual /e/f guided of courfe all the 
actions of the Giners, who were on this account the moft refined 
nation in the world, as they poffeffed the art to conceal thofe mo- 
tives of human actions in fo fine and dextrous a manner, that in no 
country of the world the words, facrifice, generofity, difinterefted- 
nefs, fri endfhip, and love, were more in vogue'thin at Gin, though 
in reality they were never difplayed, unlefs. fome raw, uncultivated 
being would ‘here or there gratify the animal inftinéts of his fimple 
nature: that every Giner, to fave appearances, took thofe words 
for a ftandard of truth, to give to focial life a fine glittering varnifh 
of politenefs and manneriinefs; and that he who let another per- 
ceive, that he confidered thofe words as empty fhow, paffed for an 
unfociable being, unworthy of human intercourfe :—but that all 
this had no influence upon the genuine actions of the Giners, 
every one of whom acted contrary to what he faid to another; and 
that it was rare for a Giner to afk his fellow why he had not acted 

up to his word, 
“ Thus, for inftance,” added a fpruce Giner, who feemed very 
eager to be the principal teacher of Mahal—* thus {peaks a Giner, 
to 
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to another who folicits his affiftance, but of whom his //f has 
nought to fear or to hope: ‘ I regret from the bottom of my heart, 
my dear friend, that I cannot be of any fervice to you; which in 
plain Arabic is faying, What cares my fe/f for thy /e/f ? My /eif 
is very well, and thou canft do it neither good nor harm.’ 

“ Thus, the fultan faith: * I have the happinefs to reign over 
the Giners for their fake!’ but his heart fays, ‘I reign over the 
Giners for my fake; they are my property!’ Vol. ii. p. 28, 


We have already too far exceeded our bounds in the ex- 
tracts given, to fay any thing of the ‘country of the philofo- 
phers;’ and in truth, ‘that part of the book appears to us to 
labour under fome obfcurity ; there is likewife fomething re- 
prehenfible in the air of profanenefs aflumed in fome of the con- 
verfations of the philofophers ; and, as we believe the defign of 
the author to be good, we regret that it fhould not be always 
fufficiently obvious, as not to hazard its being miftaken. 





A Treatife on the Epidemic Puerperal Fever of Aberdeen. By 
Alexander Gordon, M. D. Phyjician to the Difpenfary. 8vo. 
3s. Sewed. Robinfons. 1795. 


W HAT has been hitherto done by writers on this depart- 

ment of the profeflion, in order to extend the hiftory, 
or determine the nature of the puerperal fever, Dr. Gordon 
coufiders of very little ufe; he therefore 4ere undertakes to 
inveftigate the caufe, afcertain the nature, and eftablith the 
treatment of the difeafe. 

How far he may have fucceeded in the difficult tafk which 
he has impofed on himfelf, we fhall fee as we proceed in the 
examination of his work. 

We mott readily admit the propriety of the doctor’s reafons 
for bringing his labours before the public. For, if an exten- 
five practice has really enabled him to make important difco- 
veries concerning the difeafe in queftion, it is unqueftionably 
a duty to make them generally known— 


‘ The obfervations, which I have to offer, are of the utmoft 
importance to fociety, and I am only diffident ef my ability to 
exprefs them in the manner they deferve. I have, however, made 
an attempt, which, I hope, will meet with a favourable reception 
from the public; efpecially, as I have advanced no opinion that is 
not 2n obvious conclufion, immediately refulting from facts, and as 
all the facts may be depended on.’ P. vii. 


This, however, is only a part of what the doctor has done, 
as is evident from the fo!lowing paflage— 


* Copious bleeding, which was found fo efficacious in curing 
the difeafe, has been recommended both by Dr. Leake and Dr. 
Denman ; 
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Denman; but the former has recommended large and praétifed 
{mall bleedings ; and, though the latter has recommended large 
bleeding, vet he has left the quantity undetermined. This defec& 
is fupplied in the following work; for I. have both limited the quai- 
tity of blood neceflary to be taken away, and fixed the time when 
the taking away of that quantity will certainly cure.’ p. viii. 


On the hiftory of this fever we can difcover nothing new, 
except it be the extraordinary affertion that the author’s bro- 
ther practitioners were unacquainted with the writings of 
Hulme, Denman, and Leake, whom he confiders as the beft 
writers on the difeafe. Itis hardly to be fuppofed that all the 
accoucheurs in fo large a town as Aberdeen could have been 
altogether ignorant of the opinions of thofe authors. 

he fymptoms which our author has {tated as attending 
this fever, differ in no material refpect from thofe which have 
een defcribed by the generality of writers on the fame com- 
plaint. ‘The following is the principal diftin¢tion which the 
doctor has made refpecting the period at which the diforder 
becomes incurable— 


* When called in the beginning of the difeafe, that is, within 
fix, or eight hours after the attack, I was often able to put an im- 
mediate ftop to it, even when the pulfe was at the rate of 140. 
But when the patient had been ill, twelve, or twenty-four hours 
before I was called, I was not able to bring the difeafe to an imme- 
diate conclufion; the moft I could do, in fuch cafes, was to check 
its violence, and overcome it by degrees ; for I could feldom bring 
it to a complete termination before the fifth dav. 

* But, when the patient had been ill, for a longer fpace than 
twenty-four hours before I was fent for, I generally found, that the 
difeafe was no longer in the power of art.’ P. 13. 


We come now to the clinical part of the work, which is 
that on which the advantage of the author’s doctrine of puer- 
peral fever ought chiefly to reft. In moit of the cafes which 
are here detailed, there was great forenefs and pain about the 
abdominal region, with an extremely quick pulfe, {uch as from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty ftrokes in a 
minute. Of the ftate of the circulation with regard to hard- 
nefs, foftneis, or momentum, the author has not given us the 
leaft information, fo that we are unable to determine haw far 
the inflammation, fuppofing it to have exifted, was of the 
active kind. However, from the circumftance of the very 
great quicknefs of the pulfe, we fhould be rather inclined to 
fuppofe that ative inflammation could not be prefent. ‘The 
beft practical writers defcribe the pulfe to be hard, full, and 
ftrong, rather than quick, in cafes where inflammation of the 
active kind takes place. 
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But let us attend a little more to the doctor’s obfervations 
and reafonings on the nature of this difeafe— 


* Since the ftate of child-bed is the conclufion of a great pro- 
cefs, which begins with conception and ends with labour, and fince 
an inflammatory difpofition of body attends the whole procefs, 
from beginning to end; is it reafonable to think that there would 
be an immediate tranfition, a fudden change, from inflammatory. 
to putrid, at the clofe of the procefs? It is furely much more natu- 
ral to think, that the fame difpofition will be continued, and that 
the commotion excited by labour, and the cordials, fo commonly 
given on that occafion, will rather increafe than change the inflam- 
matory ftate.’ Pp. 52. 


Satisfactory as the author may conceive this reafoning to 
be, there are probably many practitioners of confiderable ex- 
perience who will difpute its folidity. Whatever difpofition 
to inflammation there may be during the period of geftation, 
at the moment of delivery a very great change takes place, 
and from the fudden removal of preffure or diftenfion, as well 
as from the lofs of blood, and other caufes of the fame kind, 
a confiderable degree of inanition and debility muft and necef- 
farily does occur. That, in fome inftances, however, in ftrong 
robuft habits, the contrary ftate may exift, cannot be denied ; 
but thefe we conceive to be comparatively ‘few. 

However, as we perfectly agree with the author in thinking 
that ‘there is no argument like matter of fad,’ we thall 
confider the proofs that are brought in fupport of this doc- 
trine, which cannot, as we are told, be fhaken by ‘ any 
theory.’ 

We could rather have wifhed that it had ftood the teft of 
experience, becaufe upon this depends its utility. But we are 
afraid the author’s account of his fuccefs will not afford any 
very ftrong encouragement to the adoption of his evacuatory 
plan of practice 5 at leaft, not to the extent he appears to have 
carried it. 

The death of twenty-eight patients out of feventy-feven, 
or more than one-third of the whole, can never furely be re- 
garded as an example of the uncommon fucce/s of any method 
of treatment. 

After attempting to fhow that the difeafe is of the inflamma- 
tory kind, the author proceeds to inquire concerning the fpe- 
cific nature of the inflammation; and here he adopts the opi- 
nion of Peautau, and fome writers of a more recent date, 
who confider the puerperal fever to be of an eryfipelatous 
nature— 


* I will not venture, (fays he) pofitively to affert, that the puer- 
peral fever and eryfipelas are precifely of the fame {pecific nature ; 
but 
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dut that they are connetted, that there is an analogy between them, 
and that they are concomitant epidemics, I have unqueftionable 
proofs. For thefe two epidemics began in Aberdeen at the fame 
time, and afterwards kept pace together ; they both arrived at their 
acmé together, and they both ceafed at the fame time.’ r. 55. 


On the fimilarity of this difeafe to that of cryfipelas, the 
doctor’s reafoning is rather curious; we fhall therefore lay a 
fample of it before our teaders— 


‘ The analogy of the puerperal fever with eryfipelas, will ex- 
plain why it always feizes women after, and not before delivery, 
For, at the time when the eryfipelas was epidemic, almoft every 
perfon, admitted into the hofpital of this place, with a wound, 
was, foon after his admiffion, feized with eryfipelas in the vicinity 
of the wound. The fame confequence followed the operations of 
furgery : and the caufe is obvious ; for the infectious matter, which 
produces eryfipelas, was, at that time, readily abforbed by the lym- 
phatics, which were then open to receive it. 

* Juft fo with refpeét to the puerperal fever; women efcape it 
till after delivery, for, till that time, there is no inlet open to re- 
ceive the infectious matter which produces the difeafe. But, afier 
delivery, the matter is readily and copioufly admitted by the nu- 
merous patulous orifices, which are open to imbibe it, by the fepa- 
ration of the placenta from the uterus. 

¢ And thus, a queftion, which has given rife to various {pecula- 
tions and conjectures, is folved, in a very fimple and fatisfactory 
manner. 

‘ The connexion of the two difeafes is ftill further confirmed by 
the great extent of the inflammation, and rapid progrefs of the dif- 
eafe. 

* And the fame connexion is evident from this circumftance, 
that a very frequent crifis of the difeafe is by an external eryfipe- 
las; which is a proof that there is a metattafis, or tranflation, of the 
inflammation, from the internal to the external parts.’ P. 56. 


The obfervations on the feat of this complaint contain 
nothing of novelty in them. It has been invariably the opi- 
nion of writers on the puerperal fever, that the feat of the 
difeafe was in the invefting membranes of the abdomen, 
though they have not been decided as to the particular part. 

On the caufes of the difeafe, Dr. Gordon is more full. He 
contends that, in the prefent inftances, it originated from a 
Specific contagion. We are, however, but little benefited by 
this information, fince he has not pointed out the phytical 
qualities, or the laws by which the operation of this contagion 
is governed. 

But the principal point on which our author differs from 


other writers, is in his plan of cure. And here he differs 
very 
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very widely indeed. His plan is depletion in its utmoft dea 
gree. He has already told us that the difeafe depends upon 
eryfipelatous inflammation, in which, every practitioner, the 
leaft converfant in the treatment of fuch cafes, knows general 
bleeding cannot be practifed without the greateft danger. 
Yet in thefe circumftances, and in the puerperal ftate, we are 
advifed by our author ‘ never to take away lefs than twenty 
or twenty-four ounces of blood at one bleeding.’ And this is 
not all: purging is alfo to be added, and both of them repeated 
until the difeafe be fubdued. Surely no difciple of the im- 
mortal Sangrado, ever removed the vital fluid in more copious 
quantities. 

The remarks on the prevention of the difeafe are not by 
any means important. What the author has obferved from 
Lind, refpe€ting the deftruétion of contagion, is not to be 
depended on, as Dr. Smyth has fhown, in his excellent Trea- 
tife on the Jail Diftemper. ‘Towards the conclufion of this 
chapter, the doctor obferves, § that the cure was anticipated 
before the attack of the difeafe.? Howa difeafe can be cured 
before it exifts, we cannot pretend to determine. It would 
feem to us to be a fort of J:z/4 method of cure. 

In an Appendix, the doétor endeavours ftill more ftrong'v 
to imprefs the minds of practitioners with the advantage of 
his plan of treatment. He thinks thofe large bleedings necef- 
fary in every cafe; * for, fays he, whenever the difeale is di- 
ftinétly marked, I hold bleeding to be indifpenfably neceflary 
in every cafe, being decidedly of opinion, that it can never 
be omitted with impunity.’ After this we are told, that the 
conduét of the practitioner is to be guided by the fage of the 
difeafe, and not by the ftate of the pulfe ; that he is ‘ to at- 
tend to the fymptoms without being folicitous about the 
caufe ;’ that a diarthoea, in this complaint, ¢ is entirely criti- 
cal,’ or at leaft, ‘ it is always either critical, or an effort to a 
crifis.’ 

On thefe different points, the author is however by no 
means fo precife or accurate as their importance demands. 

Upon the whole, we are apprehenfive that the practice of 
copious bleeding, which is itrongly recommended in this tract, 
will not be found fo highiy advantageous as the author feems 
to think it. If the difeafe fhould, however, be found, upon 
more extenfive obfervation, to require fuch exceflive bleedings 
as thofe which are here advifed, the inflammation on which 
it depends will ungueflionably be determined to be of a very 
different kind, from that which Dr. Gordon fuppofes to be 
the caufe of the complaint. 


Chriftian 
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Chriftian Philofophy: or, an Attempt to difplay the Evidence 
and Excellence of revealed Religion. By Vicefimus Knox, 
D. D. late Fellow of St. Fobn's College, Oxford, Sc. 
2 Vols. 12mo 4s. Boards. Dilly. 1795. 


FROM the perufal of the doétor’s former writings, we 

took up.thefe volumes with no fmall portion of expeéta-~ 
tion; but. truth compels us to confefs, that their contents 
have greatly difappointed us. ‘The ftyle of them is inflated, 
the mafs of the work incoherent, and the fubordinate parts 
void of precifion. Enthufiafm is the chief charaCteriftic, ra- 
ther than found judgment. Perhaps, this unreferved decla- 
ration may be confidered by Dr. Knox as ‘ the rafh cenfure of 
the thoughtlefs, who rudely and haftily condemn, what they 
{carcely allow themfelves even time to underftand:’ but that 
we will leave the reader to determine. 

As a great part of his book is‘made up of extracts from 
others, the doctor begins with entreating ‘ all who honour it 
with any degree of their attention, duly to confider the au- 
THORITIES, human as well as fcriptural,. on which it is 
founded :’—a requeft that to us feems fomewhat extraordi- 
nary, fince it involves the implication, that human authority 
is wanted to give f{criptural its effect. That the genuine doc- 
trine of the gofpel is a moft momentous fybject, we freely 
admit ; and, for the reality of this conviction, refer to our 
uniform efforts; but we cannot help adding that, to fee a 
refpectable writer differve the caufe he befriends, is a fource 
of painful reflection. In thus exprefling our opinion, we have 
in view the leading principle, and not the work. in toto; for 
the fentiments of the author, in feveral of its parts, have 
afforded us much fatisfaction. ‘The following extract will 
prefent a favourable idea of the whole— 


* The divine energy announced to mankind in the glad tidings 
of the gofpel, under the name of gifts and grace, operating; now 
and for ever more, on every human heart prepared to admit it, 
appears, from what has been advanced in thefe pages, to be the 
living, everlafting gofpel, ftill accompanying the written word, and 
conveying illumination, fanétification, confolation. It would not 
céafe to operate, being fent down from heaven on our Lord’s af- 
cenfion, even if it were poflible that ink and paper, by whofe ine 
ftrumentality the written word is tranfmitted, were utterly loft. It 
originates from omnipotence, and cannot entirely rely, for its 
continuance or effeét, on means merely human, weak, contingent, 
and-perifhable. He who once views the gofpel of Jefus Chrift 
in this light; he who confiders it as a vital influence from 
heaven, and recognizes its energy on his heart, as he will do, 


in confequence of prayer and obedience, will want no other 
proof 
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proof of the truth and excellence of chrittianity. He will: have 
the witnefs in himfelf; and ftand in no need of the fchoolman’s 
folios, the verbal fubtleties of the critic, or the acrimonious difputes 
of the polemic. He will find, that fome of the moft learned men, 
the moft voluminous writers on theological fubjeéts, were totally 
ignorant of chriftianity. He will find that they were ingenious 
heathen philofophers, affuming the name of Chriftians, and forci- 
bly paganizing chriftianity, for the fake of pleafing the world, of 
extending their fame, and enjoying fecular honours and lucrative 
pre-eminence *., 

“ Godly perfons,” that. is, Chriftian philofophers, are‘ deferibed, 
in thofe articles which all churchmen have moft folemnly aflented 
to, as “ fuch as feel in themfelves the-fpirit of Chrift, mortifying 
the works of the flefh, and drawing up.their, minds to high and 
heavenly things.” _ He whe feels the {pirit, in him, will be con- 
{cious of pofieffing the pearl of great price, and will lock it up in 
the fanétuary of his, heart, as his richeft treafure, never to be de- 
fpoiled of it by the feducing arts of falfe philofophy; never to ex- 
change that pure gold, which is the fame yefterday, to-day, and 
for ever, for the bafe metal of worldly politicians, who may endea- 
vour, as they have done, to make truth itfelf alter her inimitable 
nature, to ferve the varying purpofes of temporary ambition. Thofe 
do@rines of chriftianity,, which were true under the firft Charles, 
will be confidered, notwithftanding the fubtle attempts of politi- 
cians, equally. true under the abandoned proftigacy. of a fecond; 
or in, fubfequent reigns, when it was difcovered by the court di- 
vines, that chriftianity was as old as the creation, and the religion 
of grace, a mere republication of the religion of nature. The fub- 
ftance of chriftianity can furvive the wreck of empires, the demo- 
lition of temples made with hands, and the difmiffion of a fuperfti- 
tious or a, time-ferving priefthood. The living temple of the heart, 
where the Holy Spirit fixes his fhrine, will ftand unimpaired, amidft 
the fallen columns of marble. The kingdom of heaven will remain 
unfhaken, amidft- all the. convulfions of this changeable globe. 
We are told, that the gates of hell fhall not prevail againft+it ; 
and, though it fhould happen, in any country of chriftendom, that 
the rulers fhould be infidels, and the vifible church abolithed ; yet 
while there are human creatures left alive in it, the church of 
Chrift may ftill flourith. The doétrine of grace is the only doétrine 





— 


‘ ® “ There are thofe,”’ fays the apeftle, “ who feek their own, and not, the 
things of Jefus Chrift.” Phil. ii. 21. 

‘ Suchas thefe are called by Ignatius yeserepemoges, dealers and chapmen in 
Chrift. Unprefitable truths they will have no more to do with, than traders 
with unfaleable commodities. 

‘ Bifhop Horne fays, * Thofe clergymen, who betray the caufe of their mafter, 
in order to be prometed in the church, are guilty of the wortt kind of fimony, 
and pay their fouls for the purchafe of their preferment,” hich 

waic 
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which tends to preferve chriftianity in the world, independent of the 
caprice and pride of f{tatefmen and philofophers, or the wickednefs 
of the people. Who fhall be impious enough to maintain that God 
cannot preferve, by his own methods, his own difpenfation ? 

* Civil and ecclefiaftical power in union, together with the aflift- 
ance of early education, may, indeed, retain, in a nation, the forms 
and the name of chriftianity; but “ the proper force of religion, 
_ that force which fubdues the mind, which awes the confcience, 

and influences the private conduét, as well as the public,” will 
only be preferved by a vital experimental fenfe of the divine energy 
of the Holy Ghoft, whom we declare, with one voice, in our 
churches, whenever we repeat the Nicene creed, to be the “ Lord 
and giver of life.” Vol. ii. r. 452% 


Yet, notwithftariding the ftrefs laid upon the evidence of 
the sPIRIT, in oppofition to that of the LETTER, Dr. Knox 
makes no fcruple to affert, that ‘ the reader of his book, who 
is not firmly fettled in the faith by BETTER EVIDENCE 
than any human learning can afford, by ftudying with attention, 
adequate to the fubject, Dr. Townson, and Dr. LARDNER 
on the Gofpels, and Mr. West on the Refurrection, will 
conclude that there is caufe fufficient for every pious, humble 
man, to give his full affent to all the effential parts of the 
golpel hiftory ; to be rooted in faith, to reft in hope, and to 
abound in charity.’ ct 

Amongft the ftritures on Paine’s Age of Reafon, which has 
been fo repeatedly and fo ably confuted, the annexed obferva- 


tions are peculiar— 


‘ Mr. Paine profeffes to be a believer in God, and a friend to 
man. It is, indeed, aftonifhing, that an advocate for the rights of 
man fhould fet his face againft the gofpel of Jefus Chrift; for it is 
certain that the gofpel is the book, of all that were ever written, 
that favours moft the rights of man, and the‘caufe of equal liberty. 
Jefus Chrift abolifhed flavery in Europe. Jefus Chrift has humbled 
the rich and mighty. Jefus Chrift has given a confequence to 
the poor, which they never pofleffed amid the boafted freedom of 
Greece and Rome. Jefus Chrift has done more to deftroy the in- 
folent diftin€&tions which arofe from the fpirit of tyranny, than was 
ever done before or after him ; and Jefus Chrift fuffered death for 
this benefaction to all mankind, as a feditious innovator, and an 
enemy to Czfar. Jefus Chrift is therefore entitled to the gratitude 
and veneration of every friend to truth, juftice, and humanity, even 
if he were no more than a man, and his religion untrue. What 
have Sydney, Hampden, Locke, done or faid, with fuch effect, 
in the caufe of liberty, and in favour of the mafs of mankind, as 
Jefus Chrift? Let then all the friends of liberty and man be lovers 


of Jefus Chrift; and let not their zeal for reforming the corruptions 
of 
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of Chriftianity, caufed by ftatefmen, wifhing to render it fubfer- 
vient to political views, lead them to renounce the comfortable, 
liberal, equalizing doétrines of the genuine gofpel. 

‘ The gofpel recommends peace, and infallibly produces, by 
the fpirit’s benign influence, fuch difpofitions of mind, as muft of 
neceflity, if they were to prevail among the rulers of the world, 
put an end to all offenfive war. It has not yet done fo, for it has 
not yet fufficiently prevailed among the rulers of the world. But 
it has certainly foftened the rigours of war; a favourable prefage of 
its future efficacy, in totally abolifhing it. 

‘ I with Mr. Paine, asa politician and a philanthropift, if he be 
fuch, not to oppugn the great promoter of peace and liberty. As 
a fellow man (I wifh I could add, a fellow chriftian,) I warn him, 
from the kindeft motives, to beware left he be guilty of blafphemy 
again{t the Holy Ghoit. 

‘ Mr. Paine. himfelf fays, ** The great trait in the character of 
Jefus Chriftis philanthropy.” Why fhould Mr. Paine, then, op- 
pofe the prevalence of his benign doctrines ? Chriftianity is a friend 
to order, but an enemy to defpotifin of every kind and degree. 
Why fhould Mr. Paine, then, join with the wicked defpots of the 
earth, in the endeavour to exterminate chriftianity ? The late king 
of Pruffia, the greateft defpot and butcher of mankind, was the 
prince of the unbelievers. He made infidelity a fafhion in France; 
and behold the confequences ! May they never extend to this coun- 
try ; where, God grant that liberty may continue unimpaired by 
defpotifm or licentioufnefs ; and religion flourifh, uncorrupted by 
hypocrify or fuperftition, and unfhaken by the affaults of infidelity.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 558. 





Addrefs to a Young Lady on her Entrance into the World. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 10s. Boards. WHookham andCarpenter. 1796. 


6 Raw emancipation of a young lady from the confinement 
of leffons and mafters, and her entrance on the world of 
fafhion and folly, makes fo important an era in her life, and 
fo dangerous a one too, that the young adventurer cannot be 
too ftrongly guarded by the virtuous fpells of good advice and 
inftruction, againft the blighting influences her good difpofi- 
tions will be expofed to.—At this momentous period, the ten- 
der parent, the afliduous governefs, fhould redouble their ef 
forts to leave the young mind with the ftrongeft impreflion of 
thofe principles, whofe firmnefs is foon to be brought to the 
teft of real occafion and arduous trial. 

With fuch views thefe volumes are prefented to the young 
female world. In the Introduction they are faid to be the pro- 
duction .of a governefs, on the point of leaving a beloved 


Crit. Rev. Vou. XVUI. Ofcber, 1796. MM pupil 
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pupil of rank and fortune. Under thefe cireumftances we 
fhould naturally expe& much appropriate advice, and a clofe 
obfervation of female manners, if not a finifhed fyftem of fe- 
maie ethics. We confefs, therefore, we were difappointed to 
find that the work is divided into feparate effays, fo like to 
downright fermons, that it might lead a reader inclined to 
{cepticifm, to doubt the reality of the occafion on which they 
are faid to have been written. 

The fubjeés treated of in the firft — are—On reading 
the Scriptures.—On the Sabbath —On Truth.—On Content ;— 
in the fecond—On Fortitude.—On Pride—On the Duties of 
Children to Parents.—They are good ferious difcourfes, and 
contain truths important to male and female, to young and 
old; but, except in the laft, we difcern no peculiar fuitabili- 
ty, and hardly any reference, to the female character or defti- 
nation. It is not probable, therefore, that young women will 
read them with any greater degrce of intereft, than they would 
any other good treatifes on the fame fubje&ts. The duties of 
children to parents, though refpeéting both fexes, are for 
many reafons more peculiarly binding on daughters,—and the 
tender attentions which a mother may claim from a child of 
her own fex, particularly if refiding with her, are very pro- 
perly and forcibly infifted on in the laft effay, which we 
therefore recommend to the ferious perufal of thofe young 
ladies into whofe hands it may fall. We were glad to find 
the author folicitous for the comfort, not only of mothers, 
but of grandmothers, who are too often treated with an un- 
feeling contempt and neglect by thofe young people, who 
feldom fail to remember when grown up, that their mother 
allowed them to defpife their grandmother, and to refle&t that 
fhe was daughter to that grandmother. We cannot help 
thinking that if parents were more folicitous to inculcate on 
their children an affeCtionate refpe€t and deference for their 
elder relatives, they would often find the advantage of it in 
being enabled to manage and bring up their children, without 
the venal and therefore lefs defirable affiftance ot teachers 


and governefles. 


‘ Is there then no fource of comfort left on earth for thofe who, 
labouring through the decline of life, feel a folicitude for the con- 
foling attendance of their progeny, hardly lefs urgent than nature 
would fuffer, were the nourifliment neceflary to exiftence withheld ? 
Muft claims the moft facred be made but to incur neglec&t ? Muft 
hopes which arife from fondnefs, be formed only to be killed by 
difappointment ? There may ftill a refource be found amid thefe 
mortifications; a fecond generation is rifing: the grand-daughters 
«annot yet be pre-occupied by the duties of fafhion ; they are not 

9 yet 
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yet the flaves of diffipation ; they have leifure to furnifh fome of 
thofe confolations which a mother's unremitting engagements deny 
her the opportunity of fupplying: their natural gaiety may chear 
the gloom of folitude, their vivacity and fond affiduity lighten the 
weary mind of its laflitude, and footh the heavy hours of languor 
and pain. 

‘Shall that age which fees its youth renewed in its grandchildren, 
be denied the enjoyment of their fociety? Can there be any impe- 
diments to fo dear and juft a pleafure? Alas! there are impedi- 
ments, raifed even by her whofe perfonal attention to a parent 
ought to prevent the want of any other gratification. She deems 
it too heavy a tafk for young people to {pend a few hours of each 
day in the joylefs company of an infirm old woman. The mo- 
ther, the gay, the giddy votary of pleafure, has herfelf too great a 
dread of fuch fociety, and too much tendernefs for her offspring, 
to think fuch a punifhment any part of their duty. 

* But beware, ye unthinking parents, how you inculcate fuch a 
leffon of inhumanity. How will your aching hearts accufe and 
condemn you, when the condué it teaches, recoils upon your- 
felves? Vainly then, fhall ye regret, having furnifhed a plea for 
infenfibility, and fupplied felfifhneis with a fhield to cover it from 
fhame. Befides the impolicy of fuch a leffon, the notions on 
which it is founded are nothing lefs than true. 

* Youth never finds dullnefs where it has exercife for its feelings ; 
and every tender and generous fenfation is roufed by a confciouf- 
nefs of power to communicate relief to the fufferings of a perfon 
who is at once the object of pity, refpeét, and affection. 

‘ Let us imagine for a moment, an aged female furrounded by 
her grandchildren, who are aflembled purpofely to contribute to 
her amufement : how will they be elated by the flattering idea of 
being able to communicate pleafure to a fuperior? How melted 
into tendernefs by the fufferings and the fondnefs of that fuperior ? 
How will the countenance of the fufferer be brightened by the com- 
placency and {fatisfaétion which will tranquillize her mind! She 
will liften to their little narratives, and lively fallies of imagination, 
with the delight of partial fondnefs: their emulation to win her at- 
tention, and to engrofs her notice, will footh, while it diverts her : 
in her defire to gratify each little candidate anrbitious of her favours 
fhe forgets her forrows, and catches from the objects before her an 
intermifiion of fuffering, that feems an earneft of returning health.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 165. 


Equally juft are the writer’s obfervations on the faftidiouf- 
nefs which leads fo many to lay afide the appellations of 
relationfhip— 

‘ On this principle, it is, that I objec to a growing cuftom (as 
yet, indeed, far from general in its influence) of fuppreffing the 
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forms by whch the tyes of nature are expreffed and acknowledged. 
The blended merit of politenefs and affeétion, every one feels and 
confeffes : then why fhould an arbitrary caprice be allowed to ftrike 
out of their vocabulary, words that are friendiy to the prefervation 
of reciprocal attachment ? I do not mean to plead the recail of that 
banifhed exile, coufin, nor to vindicate its extenfive application in 
thofe times, when it was ufed to recognize the tyes of confanguin- 
ity through half-a-dozen fucceflive generations: though even on 
this ground there is room for argument. It is in the nearer relative 
connections that I am at a lofs to conceive what poflible advantages 
can be expected to accrue from fubftituting thofe ceremonious epi- 
thets, which have been judicioufly eftablifhed, as appendages of 
rank, and barriers to vulgar familiarity, to fuch as exprefs thofe re- 
istiene. Uncles and aunts, for inftance, feem to be haftening down 
the ftream of oblivion after the exploded coufin. Father and mo- 
ther are not yet exploded; but it is to be feared, they alfo may fuf- 
fer banifhment from polite fociety. It is not impoffible, that the 
faftidioufnefs of fafhion fhould take exception at any terms which 
are as familiar to the poor as to the rich, and ufed alike in the cot- 
tage and the palace. The firit fiep to this revolution is made by 
parents themfelves, who always defignate their children by fuch 
titles, or annex to their names fuch epithets, as belong to the ftation 
they hold in fociety. Will not children follow an example fo fanc- 
tioned? Will the young be willing to appear with lefs fafhionable 
indifference upon their entrance on the ftage, than is difplayed by 
thofe who are retiring from it? If the mother blufh to pronounce 
the endearing name of daughter, will not the child in like manner, 
fupprefs the appellation, with which habit, from early infancy, had 
aflociated ideas of love, gratitude, and refpe&i Good breeding is 
ill replaced by ceremony, efpecially, when this contradiéts the in- 
clinations of nature. Where thefe are confiftent with filial fenti- 
ments, to fubftitute mere politenefs in their ftead, is abfurdity and 
affectation: it conceals what when feen, muft excite the moft agree- 
able fentiments, and is abfolutely like wearing a mafk over a beau- 


tiful face.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 199. 


Though the eflay from which we have quoted the foregoing 
extracts is the only one which has the air of having been 
originally written with a view to female improvement,—fe- 
males, as human beings, may perufe the reft of the publication 
with advantage, if they can be allured to the contemplation 
of plain truths, neither fet in a new light by originality of 
thinking, nor decorated by any peculiar beauties of ftyle and 
manner- In one or two places, the expreflion is rather low, 
as where the author fpeaks of that {pecies of lying called 
white lying; and now and then we fhould obje& to the fenti- 
ment, as where pride of birth is declared the moft venia/ kind 
of pride; nor do we fee why card-playing ona Sunday is 
more exceptionable than a Sunday concert. 4 Trea- 
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4 Treatife on the Police of the Metropolis, explaining the va- 
rious Crimes and Mi/demeanors which at prefent are felt as a 
Preffure upon the Community; and fuggefling Remedies for 
their Prevention. By a Magifirate, acting for the Counties 
of Middlefex, Se. S8ve. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1796. 


AMONG the various concerns demanding the vigilance of 
a government, there is none that approximates to equal 
importance with an attention to thofe municipal regulations by 
which the fecurity and the comfort ofa people are bet promoted. 
Whatever practical deficiencies may have occationally pre- 
vented our own laws from completely aflifting thofe indifpen- 
fable views, the fpirit and the aim of Britifh legiflation form 
a topic of great and deferved encomium ; but the moft liberal 
and juft principles cannot, without a proper fyftem of appli- 
cation, be produétive of full and efficient benefit. It is not to 
be denied that the cares of revenue, and the tranfactions of 
foreign politics, have too often occupied the attention of our 
legiflators, to the exclufion of more material objeéts, and that 
the bufy and luxurious opulence, introduced by commerce, 
while it has opened innumerable avenues to fraud and to 
crimes, has unfortunately neglected to promote thofe patrio- 
tic exertions for the improvement of public morals, which a 
community has a right to expect from all its enlightened 
members. He, therefore, who poffeffes ability and patriotifm 
equal to the performance of this duty, and who is difpofed to 
exercife it in times and under circumftances fo forbidding, 
will be entitled to no inconfiderable rank among the bene- 
factors of his country: if pradtically acquainted with the du- 
ties of a magiftrate, his opportunities of information will 
impart peculiar eflicacy to his endeavours ; and he wil] at ence 
enjoy the credit of enterprife, and the profpect of fuccefs, 

In this arduous but enviable predicament, is the author of 
the prefent work *, who, in publifhing his opinions, has con- 
ferred an obligation on the public that cannot be eafily repaid. 

After calling the attention of the reader to the magnitude 
of the commercial and trading concerns of London and its 
neighbourhood, our author proceeds to account for the extent 
of the depredations committed on the various branches of 
individual and public property, by the following, and, as he 
juftly obferves, ‘ melancholy eftimate’ 

‘ Of Perfons who are Juppofed to fupport themfelves in and near the 
Metropolis by purfuits either criminal—illegal—or immoral, 
1. Profefled thieves, burglars, highway robbers, pick- 
pockets, and river pirates, who are completely profe- 





* It is generally, and, we believe, truly, attributed to Mr. Juftice Colquo- 
houn. 
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lyted,—many of whom have finifhed their education - 


in the hulks,and fome at Botany-Bay.—N. B. There 
will be a confiderable increafe of this clafs on the re- 
“turn of peace, now eftimated at about 

2. Profefled and known receivers of ftolen goods, of 
whom eight or ten are opulent, 

3. Coiners, colourers, dealers, venders, buyers, and ut- 
terers of bafe money, including counterfeit foreign 
and Eaft India coin, 

4- Thieves, piiferers and embezzlers who live partly by 
depredation, and partly by their own occafional la- 
bour, 

5. River pilferers, viz. Fraudulent lumpers, {cuffle- 
hunters, mud-larks, lightermen, riggers, artificers and 
labourers in the docks and arfenals, 

6, Itinerant Jews, wandering from ftreet to fireet, hold- 
ing out temptations to pilfer and fteal, and Jew boys 
crying bad fhillings, who purchafe articles ftolen by 
fervants, ftable boys, &c. &c. generally paying in 
bafe money, 

7. Receivers of ftolen goods, from petty pilferers, at old 


iron fhops, ftore fhops, rag and thram fhops, and’ 


fhops for fecond-hand apparel, including fome fraudu- 
lent hoftlers, {mall butchers and pawnbrokers, 

$. A clafs of fufpicious chara&ters, who live partly by 
pilfering and pafling bafe money—oftenfibly coftard- 
mongers, afs drivers, duftmen, chimney-{weepers, 
rabbit fellers, fifh and fruit fellers, flafh coachmen, 
bear baiters, dog keepers, (but in faét, dog ftealers), 
&c. &c. 

g- Perfons in the chara¢ter of menial fervants, journey- 
men, warehoufe porters, and under clerks, who are 
entrufted with property, and who defraud their em- 
ployers in a little way, under circumftances where 
they generally elude detection—eftimated at about 

10. A clafs of fwindlers, cheats, and low gamblers, who 
are compofed of idle and diffolute characters who have 
abandoned every honeft purfuit, and who live chiefly by 
fraudulent tranfactions in the lottery, as morocco men, 
ruffians, bludgeon men, clerks and affiftants, during the 
feafon, who at other times afiume the trade of duffers, 
hawkers and pedlars, horfe dealers, gamblers with E. O. 
tables at fairs, utterers of bafe money, horfe ftealers, 
&c. &c. 


11. Warious other claffes of cheats not included in the 
above, 


32. Fraudulent and diffolute publicans who are connected 
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with criminal people, and who, to accommodate their 

companions in iniquity, allow their houfes to be ren- 

dezvous for thieves, fwindlers, and dealers in bafe 
money 

13. A clafs of inferior officers belonging to the cuftoms 

and excife, including what are called fupernumeraries 
and glutmen, many of whom connive at pillage as well 
as frauds committed on the revenue, and fhare in the 
plunder to a very confiderable extent, principally from 
their inability to fupport themfelves on the pittance al- 
lowed them in name of falary, eftimated at 

14. A numerous clafs of perfons who keep chandler’s 
fhops for the fale of provifions, tea, and other necef- 
faries, to the poor.—The total number is eftimated at 
ten thoufand in the metropolis, a certain proportion of 
whom, as well as {mall butchers and others, are known 
to cheat their cuftomers (efpecially thofe to whom they 
give a little credit) by falfe weights, for which, ex- 
cepting in the parifh of Mary-le-bone, there is no 
proper check, 

45. Servants, male and female, porters, hoftlers, ftable 
boys, and poft boys, &c. out of place, principally 
from ill behaviour and lofs of character, whofe means 
of living muft excite fufpicion—at all times about 

36. Perfons called black-legs, and others profelyted to 
the paffion of gaming, or purfuing it as a trade, who 
are in the conftant habit of frequenting houfes opened 
for the exprefs purpofe of play, of which there are at 
leaft forty in Weftminfter, where Pharo Banks are 
kept, or where Hazard, Rouge a’ Noir, &c. are in- 
troduced. Of thefe, five are kept in the houfes of 
ladies of fafhion, who are faid to receive sol. each 
rout, befides one eighth of the profits: feven are fub- 
{cription houfes; five have cuftomers particularly ate 
tached to them, and thirteen admit foreigners and 
every idle and diffolute character, who are either ins 
troduced or known to belong to the fraternity of 
gamblers, where a fupper and wines are always pro~ 
vided by the proprietors of the houfe for the enter- 
tainment of their cuftomers, 

47. Spendthrifts—rakes—giddy young men inexperi- 
enced and in the purfuit of criminal pleafures—Pro- 
fligate, loofe, and diffolute characters,—vitiated them- 
felves and in the daily pra¢tice of feducing others to 
intemperance, lewdnefs, debauchery, gambling, and 
excefs, eftimated at 

M 4, 
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18. Foreigners who live chiefly by gambling Aas g00 
19. Bawds who keep houfes of ill fame, brothels, and 
lodging -houfes for proftitutes, 2,000 
20. Unfortunate females of all defcriptions, who fupport 
themfelves chiefly or wholly by proftitution, 50,000 


21. Strangers out of work who have wandered up to 
London in fearch of employment, and without recom- 
mendation, generally in confequence of fome mifde- 


meanor committed in the country, at all times above 1,000 
22. Strolling minftrels, ballad fingers, fhow men, trum- 
peters, and gipfies 1,500 


23. Grubbers, gin-drinking diffolute women, and defti- 

tute boys and girls, wandering and prowling about in 

the ftreets and bye-places after chips, nails, old metals, 

broken glafs, paper, twine, &c, &c. who are conftantly 

on the watch to pilfer when an opportunity offers 2,000 
24+ Common beggars and vagrants afking alms, fuppo- 


fing one to every two ftreets 3,000 





























Total 


115,000” 


Pp. Vi. 

Particular details, concerning each clafs of perfons in this 
fhocking calculation, are given in the body of the work. The 
author follows his eftimate with many judicious and admira- 
ble remarks on our fyftem of criminal jurifprudence, to the 
incongruous and defective ftate of which, he attributes moft 
of the depredations and diforders that affe&t the property and 
peace of the community. Like the humane and penetrating 
Beccaria, he is an advocate for the certainty of punifhment, 
rather than the feverity of laws, and juftly obferves, that in 
the execution of a fanguinary criminal code— 





* Little penetration is required, to fee that it muft, in the nature 
of things, defeat the ends which were meant to be attained, namely, 
The prevention of crimes.’ P. 5. ! 


and again— 


¢ If it were poffible to form a fcale of offences with a corre- 
{ponding punifhment applicable to each, and afcending from the 
flight mifdemeanor in progreflive gradation to the higheit crimes of 
forgery, arfon, murder, and treafon, the guilty would not fo fre- 
quently efcape the punifhments of the law; and the numerous 
hordes of thieves and fraudulent people who are daily committed 
for {lighter offences, wodld not, as at prefent, be returned upon fo- 
ciety either by gaol deliveries, or by acquittals.’ P. 7. fee 
§ The 
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© The method of inflifting punifhments ought always to be pro~ 
portioned to the end it is meant to ferve. ‘That boundary fhould 
never be exceeded, and where death does not attach to the crime, 
the reformation and future utility of the convict to the ftate fhould 
conftantly form a leading feature in our criminial jurifprudence,’ 
P. Qe 


The friend of his fpecies will be gratified in perceiving that 
the opinions of a gentleman, actually and extenfively engaged 
in the adminiftration of juftice, thus coincide with principles, 
which, however admired by many, have been thought to 
— more of philofophic benevolence than of practicat 
eligibility. 

he ae of the frequent inefficacy of our prefent fyftem 
of municipal regulation, for the purpofes of public fecurity, 


are ftated by the writer of this treatife, in the following 
order— 


¢1. The imperfeétions in the criminal code ; and in many inftances, 
its deficiency, with refpeét to the mode of punifhment, as well as to 
many other regulations, provifions, and reftraints, applicable to the 
prefent ftate of fociety,-for the purpofe of preventing crimes. 

* 2. The want of an active principle, calculated to concentrate 
and connect the whole police of the metropolis and the nation, and 
reduce the general, management to fy{tem and method by the inter- 
pofition of a fuperintending agency, compofed of able, intelligent, 
and indefatigable men, acting under the direction and control of his 
majefty’s principal fecretary of ftate for the home department, on whom 
would devoive the fubordinate care and direction of the general po- 
lice of the metropolis, fo as to obtain, by the introduction of order 
and arrangement, and by efforts of labour and exertion, a complete 
hiftory of the conneétions, and purfuits of all or moft of the crimi- 
nal and fraudulent perfons who refort to the metropolis, whether 
natives or foreigners, forming from fuch materials a general and 
complete regifter of every known offender, and thereby eltablifh a 
clue for their deteétion, as often as they are charged with commit- 
ting depredations on the public—with power to reward officers of 
juftice, and all other perfons, whofe fervices are found to be ufe- 
ful in the ditcovery or detection of delinquents of every defcrip- 
tion.— To keep a regifter of property ftolen, or procured by {wind 
ling, or fraudulent tranfaétions in the metropolis, as well as in other 
parts of Great Britain:—To eftablifh a correfpondence with the 
magiftrates in town and country, foas to be able more effectually to 

watch the motions of criminal offenders, with a view to quick and 
immediate detection, and to thofe embarraffments which a vigilant 
and aétive police may place in the way of every clats of offenders, 
fo as to diminifh crimes by increafing the rifque of detection : under 
circum- 
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circumftances too, where a centre point would be formed, and all 
the general affairs of the police conduéted with method and regula- 
rity :—where magiftrates would find affiftance and information, and 
where great lines of police, fuch as the coinage of bafe money, the 
lottery offenders, and the care and difpofal of convicts according to 
their different fentences, would be- taken up, and conduéted with 
that intelligence and benefit to the country, arifing from the atten- 
tion of men of bufinefs being direfed to thefe objects, diftiné& 
from all other affairs of ftate; and confined principally to the 
prefervation of the morals of the people, and the prevention of 
erimes. 

* 3. An extenfion of the inftitution of police magiftrates to the 
dock yards, and to other great commercial and manufacturing towns 
where there.are ne corporations or funds for the adminiftration of 
public juftice. 

‘ 4. The want of a public profecutor for the crown, in all cri- 
minal cafes, for the purpofe of preventing frauds in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice. 

¢ 5. The want of a more correct and regular fyftem for the pur- 
pofe of obtaining the fulleft and moft autheagtic information, with a 
wiew to pardons. 

‘6. The fyftem of the hulks. 

¢ 7, The want of an improved fyitem with regard-to the arrange- 
ment and difpofal of conviéts—deftined for hard labour or for 
tran{portation. 

‘ 8. The want of national penitentiary houfes for the punifhment 
and reformation of certain clafits of convicts. 

‘ g. The want of a more folemn mode of conducting executions, 
whenever fuch dreadful examples are neceffary for tie benefit of 
public juftice.’ “Pp. 29. 


Thefe caufes are illuftrated by the author ina train of as juft 
and ingenious reafoning, < as we ever recolleét to have feen em- 
ployed | on any topic of jurifprudence’; his arguments are fup- 
ported by the powerful evidence of acolleétion of facts, which, 
while they gratify curiofity, and excite aftonifhment, muft 
alarm the public to a fenie of the infecure and dangerous ftate 
of fociety, in which it has fupinely continued from ¢ day to day. 
At the end of a more particular ftatement, the annual amount 
of the depredations committed on property in and near themes 
tropolis is thus recapitulated— 


* 1. Small thefts — _— £- 710,000 
Thefts upon the rivers and quays a §00,000 
Thefts in the dock-yards, &c. on the Thames 300,000 
Burglaries, highway-robberies, &c. 220,900 
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§. Coining bafe money _ — — 200,000 
6. Forging bills, {windling, &c. —- 170,009 
Total eftimate £+ 2,100,000” 


— 


P. 47. 


The combinations of villany by which this extenfive fyf- 
tem of pillage is practifed, are defcribed by our author in 
their various forms; his remarks on the purloining of naval 
ftores from his majefty’s dock yards, &c. and on the immenfe 
quantities of merchandife ftolen from fhips in the river, by 
lumpers and other perfons employed in difcharging their car- 
goes, well merit the ferious attention of government, and of the 
merchants of London; the latter, in particular, are confidera~ 
bly indebted to this publication, as it defcribes the moft effe@tu- 
al means by which their property may be fecured from plun- 
der, and places the arguments in favour of the new fcheme 
for wet docks, in a very ftriking point of view. 

The author attributes the great prevalence of thefe and 
other fpecies of robbery, to the fyftematic encouragement 
given to the various clafles of thieves, by receivers of ftolen 
goods, who are defcribed as carrying on a moft lucrative and 
nefarious traffic in property difhoneftly acquired, under the 
oftenfible and pretended trades of pawnbrokers, dealers in 
old iron, rags, &c. &¢. To deftroy radically this notorious 
evil, many fagacious regulations are fuggeited in a fubfequent 
part of the work.—Coining, that peculiarly mifchievous mode 
of depredation on the public, is expofed by our author through 
all the branches in which it is practifed by the perverted in- 
genuity of a very numerous clais of offenders: the following 
remark and anecdote are felected from a mafs of information 
on the fubjeét, that would aftonifh our readers— 


‘ It is impoffible to eftimate the amount of this bafe money 
which has entered into the circulation of the country during the laft 
twenty years: but it muft be immenfe, fince one of the principal 
coiners in the flat way who has lately left off bufinefs, and made 
fome important difcoveries, acknowledged to a magiftrate of police, 
that he had coined to the extent of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling in counterfeit half-crowns, including other bafe filver 
money, in a period of feven years, which is the lefs furprifing, as 
two perfons can ftamp and finith to the amount of from 200l. to 
3001. a week.’ P. 11g. 


From a defcription of feveral claffes of cheats, who prey on 
ignorance and credulity, we extract a curious article— 


4 A his of cheats, or female bankers, who accommodate barrows 
women, 
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women, and others, who fell fih, fruit, vegetables, Fc. in the ftreets, 
with five fhillings a day (the ufual diurnal ftock in trade in fuch 
cafes) for the ufe of w hich, for twelve hours, they obtain a pre- 
mium of fix-pence when the money is returned in the evening, 
receiving thereby at this rate, about feven pounds ten fhillings a year 
for every five fhillings they lend out! 

‘ A police magiftrate, on difcovering this epeanillaiiey fpecies 
of frand, attempted to explain to a barrow-woman on whom it was 
practifed, that by faving up a fingle five fhillings, and not laying 
any part of it out in gin, but keeping the whole, fhe would fave 
gl. 10s. a year, which feemed to aftonifh her and to ftagger her be- 
lief ;—but it is to be feared had no effeét upon her future conduét, 
fince it is evident that this improvident and diffolute clafs of females 
have no other idea than that of making the day and the way alike 
long.—Their profits (which are often confiderably augmented by 
dealing in hafe money, in addition to fruit, vegetables, &c.) feldom 
Jaft over the day, for they never fail to have a luxurious dinner, and 
a hot fupper, with abundance of gin and porter:—looking in ge 
neral no farther than to keep whole the original ftock, with the fix- 
pence of intereft, which is paid over to the female banker in the 
evening: and a new loan obtained on the following morning of the 
fame five fhillings again to go to market.’ Pp, 182. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Studies of Nature. By ‘fames-Henry Bernardin De Saint 
Pierre. Tranflated by Henry Hunter, D. D. Minifier of 
the Scots Church, London-/Vall. § Vols. 8vo. il. 10s. 


Boards. Dilly. 1796. 


L® Etudes dela Nature, by St. Pierre, was firft publithed 
in 1784. It isa philofophical work with a moral tenden- 
cy. The defign, which is partly Gimilar to that of Derham 
in his Phyfico-theology, is to, difplay the perfections of the 
Supreme Being, by inveftigating the order and harmony of 
the univerfe, and to anfwer the objections of atheifts and 
{ceptics. Nothing, however, can be more different than the 
execution of thefe two works. The Englith philofopher is 
concife, dry, and methodical. The Frenchman is defultory 
and eccentric to the greateft degree, but difplays a fine ima- 
gination, the moft brilliant colouring, and a warmth of phil- 
anthropy and piety, which does the greateft honour to his 
feelings 
St. Pierre is an admirer and difciple of Rouffeau ; he has 
caught no fmall portion of that author’s glowing fenfibility 
and powers of defcription, he refembles him likewife in the 


querulous difpofition of a difappointed man ; but his wounded 
feelings 
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feelings only exhale themfelves in a fublime and tender melan- 
choly, which breaks forth in many parts of his works, and 
which inclines him to a love of wild and folitary nature, or 
to a predileCtion for that fimplicity in the manners of men, 
which is fuppofed to be the refult of uncultivated life. 

As a philofopher, St. Pierre is particularly diftinguifhed by 
a new theory of the tides, which, according to him, proceed 
from the alternate fufion of the polar ices by the heat of the 
fun; to this caufe he attributes the currents, which he is fan- 
guine enough to fuppofe might be reduced to fuch a fyftem as 
to make it poflible 


‘ To maintain a regular mutual correfpondence, free of all ex- 
penfe, over all the maritime countries of the globe. It might, 
perhaps, be poflible, by thefe means, to turn to very good account 
thofe vaft forefts which cover the northern diftri&ts of Europe and 
of America, confifting moftly of fir, and which rot on the face of 
thofe deferted lands, without producing any benefit to man. They 
might be committed, in fummer, in well-compaéted floats, firft to 
the current of the rivers, and afterward to that of the ocean, which 
would convey them, at leaft, to the latitude of our coafts which 
are {tripped of planting, as the courfe of the Rhine pours every 
year into Holland, prodigious rafts of oak, felled in the forefts of 
Germany. The wrecks of the naval engagement off Oftend, con- 
veyed with fuch rapidity as far as the Azores, difcover, in fome 
degree, the extent of the refources which nature offers to fupply ia 
this way.’ Vol. i. p. lxiv. 


* A common glafs bottle might preferve fuch a depofit for ages 
on the furface of the deep, and waft it repeatedly from pole to pole. 
It is not for the fake of our haughty and unfeeling academicians, 
who refufe to fee any thing in nature, which they have not ima- 
gined in their clofet, it is not for them that I thus dwell on the de- 
tail, and the application of thefe oceanic harmonies; no, it is for 
your fake, unfortunate mariners! It is from the mitigation of the 
woes to which your profeflion expofes you, that I one day expect 
my nobleft and moft durable recompence. One day, perhaps, a 
wretched individual of your defcription, fhipwrecked on a defert 
ifland, may intruft to the currents of the feas, the fad tafk of an- 
nouncing to the habitations of men, the news of his difafter, and 
of imploring affiftance. Some Céyx, perhaps, perifhing amidft 
the tempefts of Cape Horn, may charge them to wait his expiring 
farewell; and the billows of the fouthern hemifphere thall fpeed 
the tender figh to the fhores of Europe, to foothe the anguifh of 
fome future Alcyone.’ Vol. i, p. Ixv. 


He is a great enemy to the Newtonian philofophy, and 
feems 
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feems very much difpofed to difbelieve even the diurnal motion 
of the earth. It may be true, he fays, that the earth moves, 
and not the fun; but he has never been able to get over the 
difficulty, that when a heavy body is thrown into the air, it 
ought, according to the Newtonian fyftem, to fall many miles 
from the place where it is thrown up. A difficulty this, which 
every child, after a fingle leffon in aftronomy, is able to re- 
folve. 

It is not very eafy to analyfe a work which has very little of 
method, and yet embraces a great variety of objects, moral, 
political, and fcientific,—which aims to unite fentiment with 
philofophy, and the flowers of defcription with the fingularity 
of novel theories. The work opens in a manner well calcu- 
lated to imprefs on the reader’s mind that infinite variety of 
the productions of nature, which mocks all calculation. The 
author had formed the defign, he tells us, of compofing a ge- 
neral hiftoery of nature, but was deterred from it by the fol- 
lowing incident— 


© Gne day, in fummer, while I was bufied in the arrangement of 
fome obfervations which I had made, refpe&ting the harmonies 
difcoverable in this globe of ours, I perceived, on a ftrawberry 
plant, which had been, accidentally, placed in my window, fome 
{mall winged infects, fo very beautiful, that I took a fancy to de- 
{cribe them. Next day, a different fort appeared, which I pro- 
ceeded, likewife, to defcribe. In the courfe of three weeks, no 
Jefs than thirty-feven fpecies, totally diftinét, had vifited my ftraw- 
berry plant: at length, they came in fuch crowds, and prefented 
fuch variety, that I was conftrained to relinquifh this ftudy, though 
highly amufing, for want of leifure, and, to acknowledge the truth, 
for want of expreffion. 

¢ The infeéts, which I had obferved, were all diftinguifhable 
from each other, by their colours, their forms, and their motions, 
Some of them fhone like gold, others were of the colour of filver, 
and of brafs; fome were {potted, fome ftriped; they were blue, 
green, brown, chefnut coloured. The heads of fome were round- 
ed like a turban, thofe of others were drawn out into the fignre of 
acone. Here it was dark as a tuft of black velvet, there it fpark~ 
Jed like a ruby. 

‘ There was not lefs diverfity in their wings. In fome they 
‘were long and brilliant, like tranfparent plates of mother-of-pearl ; 
in others, fhort and broad, refembling net-work of the fineft gauze. 
Each had his particular manner of difpofing and managing his 
wings. Some difpofed theirs perpendicularly ; others, horizontally ; 
and they feemed to take pleafure in difplaying them. Some flew 
fpirally, after the manner of butterflies; others {fprung into the air, 


directing their flight in oppofition to the wind, by a mechapifm 
fomewhat 
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foméwhat fimilar to that of a paper-kite, which, in rifing, forms 
with the axis of the wind, an angle, I think, of twenty-two de- 
grees and a half. 

‘ Some alighted on the plant to dépofit their eggs ; others, merely 
to fhelter themfelves from the fun. But the greateft part paid this 
vifit from reafons tetally unknown to me : for fome went and came, 
in an inceffant motion, while others moved only the hinder part of 
their body. A great many of -them remained entirely motionleds, 
and were like me, perhaps, employed in making obfervations. 

‘ I {corned to pay any attention, as being already fufficiently 
known, to all the other tribes of infeéts, which my ftrawberry plant 
had attra&ted; fuch as the fnail, which neftles under the leaves; 
the butterfly, which flutters around; the beetle, which digs about 
it’s roots; the {mail worm, which contrives to live in the paren- 
chyme, that is, in the mere thicknefs of a leaf; the wafp and ho- 
ney- -bee, which hum around the bloffoms ; the gnat, which fucke 
the juices of the ftem; the ant, which licks up the gnat ; and, to 
make no longer an enumeration, the {pider, which, in order to find 
a prey in thefe, one after another, diftends his nares over the whole 
vicinity.’ Vol. i. p. 3. 


He proceeds to defcribe, with equal fancy and ingenuity, 
the different appearances which their habitations muit exhibit 
to thefe minute animals— 


* But it was not fufficient to obferve it, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion, from the heights of my greatnefs; for, in this cafe, my know- 
ledge would have been greatly inferior to that of one of the infects, 
vho made it their habitation. Not one of them, on examiuing it 
with his little fpherical eyes, but muft have diftinguifhed an infinite 
variety of objects, which I could not perceive without the affiftance 
of a microfcope, and after much laborious refearch. Nay, their 
eyes are inconceivably fuperior even to this inftrument ;for it fhews 
us the obje&s only which are in it’s focus, that is, at the diftance 
of a few lines; whereas they perceive, by a mechanifm of which 
we have no conception, thofe which are near, and thofe which are 
far off. Their eyes, therefore, are, at once, microf{copes and tele- 
icopes.’> Vol.i. vp. 6. 

* It is credible, then, from analogy, that there are animals feed- 
ing on the leaves of plants, like the cattle in our meadows, and on 
our mountains; which repofe under the fhade of a down imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, and which, from goblets formed like f@ 
many funs, quaff nectar of the colour of gold and filver, Each 
part of the flower muft prefent, to them, a fpedtacle of which we 
can form no idea. The yellow anther of flowers, fufpended by 
fillets of white, exhibit to their eyes, double rafters of gold in equi- 

, librio, 
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librio, on pillars fairer than ivory; the corolla, an arch of un 
bounded magnitude, embellifhed with the ruby and the topaz; ris 
vers of nectar and honey ; the other parts of the flowret, cups, 
urns, pavilions, domes, which the human architeét and goldfimith 
have not yet learned to imitate. | 

€ I do not fpeak thus from conjecture: for having examined, 
one day, by the microfcope, the flowers of thyme, I diftinguifhed 
in them, with equal furprize and delight, fuperb flagons, with a 
Jong neck, of a fubftance refembling amethyft, from the gullets of 
which feemed to flow ingots of liquid gold. I have never made 
obfervation, of the corolla fimply, of the fmalleft flower, without 
finding it compofed of an admirable fubftance, half tranfparent, 
fiudded with brilliants, and fhining in the moft lively colours. 

¢ The beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, muft have 
ideas, very different from ours, of light, and of the other pheno- 
mena of nature. A drop of dew, filtering in the capillary, and 
tranfparent, tubes of a plant, prefents, to them, thoufands of caf- 
cades; the fame drop, fixed as a wave on the extremity of one of 
it’s prickles, an ocean without a fhore; evaporated into air, a vaft 
atrial fea. They muft, therefore, fee fluids afcending, inftead of 
falling ; affluming a globular form, inftead of finking to a level ; 
and mounting into the air, inftead of obeying the power of gravi- 


ty.” Vol. i. p. 8. 


The ingenious author tells us, that when he had confidered 
all thefe things, he found himfelf in the condition of the 
child, who with a fhell had dug a hole in the fand to hold the 
water of the ocean. ‘Turning therefore from a plan fo vatft, 
he profeffes to confine himfelf to anfwering fome of the ob- 
jections to the laws of nature and the wifdom of providence, 
and giving, in flight fketches, fome idea of their tendencies. 
His aim feems to be chiefly to illuftrate what he calls the har- 
monies of nature; that is, the adaptation of a plant, an ani- 
mal, to the foil, the climate, and other circumftances with 
which it is connected. His obfervations are ingenious, but 
many of them fanciful; and his folicitude to difcover final 
caufes (which, where they can be fairly predicated, throw the 
ftrongeft intereft into philofophical difquifitions) often leads 
him into the regions of vague conjecture or fanciful analogy. 
The following lines are a ipecimen of the picturefque powers 
of his pencil— 

© Let thefe laborious exertions be relaxed ever fo little, and all 
thefe petty levellings will prefently be confounded under the general 
levelling of continents, and all this culture, the work of man, dif- 
appears before that of nature. Our fheets of water degenerate 
into marfhes ; our hedge-row elms burft into luxuriancy ; every 


bower is choked, every avenue clofes; the vegetables natural to 
each 
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éach foil declare war againft the ftrangers ; the itarry thiftle and 
vigorous verbafcum, ftifle under;their broad leaves the Englifh fhort 
grafly fod; thick crops of rye-grafs and trefoil gather round the 
trees of Paleftine ; the bramble {crambles along their ftem, with it’s 
prickly claws, as if mounting a breach; tufts of nettles take pof- 
feflion of the urn of the Naiads, and forefts of reeds, of the forges 
of Vulcan; greenifh fcales of minium corrode the faces of our 
Venufes, without paying any refpeét to their beauty. The trees 
themfelves lay fiege to the caftle; the wild cherry, the elm, the 
maple, mount upon it’s ridges, plunge their long pivots into it’s 
lofty pediments, and, at length, obtain the victory over it’s haughty 
cupolas. The ruins of a park no lefs merit the reflections of the 
fage, than thofe of an empire: they equally demonftrate how inef- 
ficient the power of man is, when ftruggling againft that of na- 
ture Vol. i. P. 279. 

Great part of the firft volume is taken up with his new 
theory of the tides *, in which, though he has fhown fome in- 
genuity in adapting to it the courfe of the currents, and other 
circumftances, moft of our philofophic readers will probably 
think there is more of novelty than of folidity. He fuppofes 
too, contrary to known experiment, that the earth is elongat- 
ed at the poles. This he fuppofes to be occafioned by the im- 
menfe cupola of ice, which he conceives to cover thofe regions. 
Indeed he feems inclined to refer to this favourite hypothefis 


all the phenomena which require explanation, even the differ- 
ence of the feafons— 


‘ I deduce another confequence from this configuration. If the 
elevation of the polar ices is capable of changing in the heavens 
the apparent form of the globe, their weight muti be fufficiently 
eonfiderable to produce fome influence on it’s motion in the eclip- 
tic. There is, in faé, a very fingular correfpondence between the 
movement, by which the earth alternately prefents it’s two poles to 
the fun, in one year, and the alternate effufions of the polar ices, 
which take place in the courfe of the fame year. Let me explain 
my conception of the way in which this motion of the earth is the 
effeét of thefe effufions. 

* Admitting, with aftronomers, the laws of attraétion among the’ 
heavenly bodies, the earth muft certainly prefent to the fun, which 
attracts it, the weightieft part of it’s globe. Now, this weightieft 
part muft be one of it’s poles, when it is furcharged with a cupola 
of ice, of an extent of two thoufand league’, and of an elevation 
fuperior to that of the continents. But as the ice of this pole, 
which it’s gravity inclines toward the fun, melts in proportion to it’s 
vertical approximation to the fource of heat, and as, on the con- 
trary, the ice, of the oppofite pole, increafes in proportion to it’s 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. xiv. p. 398. 
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removal, the neceffary confequence muft be, that the firft pole’ 
becoming lighter, and the fecond heavier, the centre of gravity 

paffes alternately from the one to the other, and from this recipro- 

cal preponderancy muft enfue that motion of the globe in the eclip- 

tic, which produces our fammer and winter. 

‘ From this alternate preponderancy, it muft likewife happen, 
that our hemifphere, containing more land than the fouthern he- 
mifphere, and being, confequently, heavier, it muft incline toward 
the fun for a greater length of time; and this, too, correfponds to 
the matter of fact, for our fummer is five or fix days longer than 
our winter. A farther confequence is, that our pole cannot lofe it’s 
centre of gravity, till the oppofite pole becomes loaded with a 
weight of ice fuperior to the gravity of our continent, and of the 
ices of our hemifphere; and this, likewife, is agreeable to fact, for 
the ices of the fouth pole are more elevated, and more extenfive 
than thofe of the northern; for mariners have not been able to 
penetrate farther than to the 7oth degree of fouth latitude, whereas 
they have advanced no lefs than 82° north. 

* Here we have a glimpfe of the reafons by which nature was 
determined to divide this globe into two hemifpheres, of which the 
one fhould contain the greateit quantity of dry land, and the other 
the greateft quantity of water; to the end that this movement of 
the globe fhould poffefs, at once, confiftency and verfatility. It is far- 
ther evident, why the fouth pole is placed immediately in the midtft of 
the feas, far from the vicinity of any land; that it might be able 
to load itfelf with a greater mafs of marine evaporations, and that 
thefe evaporations accumulated into ice around it, might balance 
the weight of the continents with which our hemifphere is furcharged. 

* And here I lay my account with being oppofed by a very for- 
midable objeétion. It is this. If the polar effufions occafion the 
earth's motion in the ecliptic, the moment would come in which, 
it’s two poles being in equilibrio, it could prefent to the fun the 
equator only. 

* I acknowledge that I have no reply to make to that difficulty, 
unlefs this be one; we muit have recourfe to an immediate will of 
the Author of Nature, who is pleafed to deftroy the inftant of this 
equilibrium, and who re-eftablifhes the balancing of the earth on 
it’s poles, by laws with which we are unacquainted. Now, this 
conceflion no more weakens the probability of the hydraulic cauie, 
which I apply to it, than that of the principle of the attraction of 
the heavenly bodies, which attempts to explain it, J am bold to 
fay, with much lefs clearnefs. ‘This very attraction would foon de- 
prive the earth of all manner of motion, if it alone acted in the 
ftars. If we would be fincere, it is in the acknowledgment of an 

intelligence, fuperior to our own, that all the mechanical caufes, of 
our moit ingenious fyftems, muit iffue. The will of GOD is the 
ultimatum of all human knowledge.’ Vol. i, P. 203. 
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~ Can any thing be more unphilofophical than to invent a 
fyftem which requires a perpetual miracle ? His defcription of 
the deluge is very florid and full of imagination, if not of phi- 
lofophy— 


‘ My fuppofition then is, that, at the epocha of this tremendous 
cataftrophe; the fun, deviating from the ecliptic, advanced from 
fouth to north, and purfued the dire&tion of one of the meridiasss 
which paffes through the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and of the 
South-Sea. In this courfe he heated only 2 zone of water, frozen 
as well as fluid, which, through the greateft part of the circumfe- 
rence has a breadth of four thoufand five hundred leagues. He ex- 
tracted long belts of land and fea fogs, which accompany the melt- 
ing of all ices, of the chain of the Cordeliers,.of the different 
branches of the icy mountains of Mexico, of ‘Taurus, and of 
Imaiis, which like them rup fouth and north; of the fides of At- 
las, of the fummits of Teneriff, of Mount Jura, of Ida, of Le- 
banon, and of all the mountains covered with fnow, which lay 
expofed to his direé influence. 

* He quickly fet on fire, with his vertical flame, the conftella- 
tion of the bear, and that of the crofs of the fouth; and, prefent- 
ly, the vaft cupolas of ice, on both poles, fmoked on every fide, 
All thefe vapours, united to thofe which arofe out of the ocean, 
covered the earth with an univerfal rain. The aétion of the fun’s 
heat was farther augmented by that of the burning winds of the 
fandy zones of Africa and Afia, which blowing, as all winds do, 
toward the parts of the earth where the air is moft rarefied, preci+ 
pitated themfelves, like battering rams of fire, toward the poles of 
the world, where the fun was then acting with all his energy. 

* Innumerable torrents immediately burft from the north pole, 
which was then the moft loaded with ice, as the deluge commenced 
on the 17th of February, that feafon of the year, when winter has 
exerted it’s full power over our hemifphere. Thefe torrents iffued 
all at once from every flood-gate of the north; from the ftraits of 
the fea of Anadir, from the deep gulf of Kamfchatka, from the 
Baltic fea, from the ftrait of Waigats, from the unknown fluices 
of Spitzbergen and Greenland, from Hudfon’s-Bay, and from that 
of Baffin, which is ftill more remote. Their roaring currents 
rufhed furioufly down, partly through the channel of the Atlantic 
Ocean, hurled it up from the abyfles of it’s profound bafon, drove 
impetuoufly beyond the line, and their collateral counter-tides 
forced back upon them, and -increafed by the currents from the 

fouth pole, which had been fet a flowing at the fame time, poured 
upon our coafts the moft formidable of tides. They rolled along, 
in their furges, a part of the fpoils of the ocean, fituated between 
the ancient and the new continent. They fpread the vaft beds of 
fliells which pave the bottom of the feas at the Antilles and Cape- 
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Verd Iflands, over the plains of Normandy ; and carried even thofe 
which adhere to the rocks of Magellan’s Strait, as far as to the 
plains which are watered by the Sane. Encountered by the ge- 
neral current of the pole, they formed at their confluences horrible 
counter-tides, which conglomerated, in their vaft funnels, fands, 
flints, and marine bodies, into maffes of indigefted granite, into 
irregular hills, into pyramidical rocks, whofe protuberances varie- 
gate the foil in many places of France and Germany. Thefe two 
general currents of the poles happening to meet between the tropics, 
tore up, from the bed of the feas, huge banks of madrépores, and 
toffed them, unfeparated, on the fhores of the adjacent iflands, 
where they fubfift to this day. 

‘ In other places, their waters, flackened at the extremity of 
their courfe, {pread themfelves over the furface of the ground in 
vaft fheets, and depofited, by repeated undulations, in horizontal 
layers, the wreck and the vifcidities of an infinite number of fifhes, 
fea-urchins, fea-weeds, fhells, corals, and formed them into {trata 
of gravel, paftes of marble, of marle, of plafter and calcareous 
itones, which conftitute, to this day, the foil of a confiderable 
part of Europe. Every layer of our foffils was the effeét of an 
univerfal tide. While the effufions of the polar ices were covering 
the wefterly extremities of our continent with the fpoils of the 
ocean, they were fpreading over it’s eafterly extremities thofe of 
the land, and depofited on the foil of China, ftrata of vegetable 
earth, from three to four hundred feet deep. 

- © Then it was that all the plans of nature were reverfed. Com- 

plete iflands of floating ice, loaded with white bears, run aground 
among the palm-trees of the torrid zone, and the elephants of 
Africa were toffed amidft the fir-groves of Siberia, where their large 
bones are fiill found to this day. The vaft plains of the land, 
inundated by the waters, no longer prefented a career to the nimble 
courfer, and thofe of the fea, roufed into fury, ceafed to be navi- 
gable. In vain did man think of flying for fafety to the lofty 
mountains. ‘Thoufands of torrents rufhed down their fides, and 
mingled the confufed noife of their waters with the howling of the 
winds, and the roaring of the thunder. Black tempefts gathered 
round their fummits, and diffufed 2 might of horror in the very 
midit of day. In vain did hé turn an eager eye toward that quar- 
ter of the heavens where Aurora was to have appeared: he per- 
ceives nothing in the whole circuit of the horizon but piles of dark 
clouds heaped upon each other; a pale glare here and there furrows 
their gloomy and endlefs battalions; and the orb of day, veiled by 
their lurid corufcations, emits fcarcely light fufficient to afford a 
glimpfe, in the firmament, of his bloody difk, wading through 
new conftellations.’ Vol. i. rp. 210. 


M. de St. Pierre profeffes himfelf much diffatisfied with the 
ufual 
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ufual claflification of plants and animals ; and wifhes to re- 
commend one more according to nature, that is, by which 
the habits of a plant, the animals that feed on it, the foil 
where it grows, &c. might all be known together. He infifts 
much on the refemblances and contrafts obfervable in nature, 
in defcribing many of which he is beautifully defcriptive, and 
in others extravagantly faneiful. 

The fecond volume contains replies to the objeCtions againft 
providence, founded on the calamities of the human race,— 
replies to the objeCtions toa future ftate,—objections againft the 
methods of our reafoning and principles of our fciences,—of 
fome general laws of nature,—of harmony,—confonances,— 
contrafts, &c. In all thefe obfervations he fhows piety and 
a benevolent heart; but it would be very difficult to extract 
from his obfervations any regular and rational fyftem. He 
every where fhows, however, that he has obferved nature, 
and been ftruck with her beauties. 

The third volume goes on with what he calls the harmonies 
of nature,—thofe of the human figure,—of plants,—of plants 
with man,—of animals with man. His defign is good: but 
from indulging fancy more than judgment, he is often really 
judicrous ; as for example— 


* There is no lefs marveloufnefs of adaptation in the forms and 
fizes of fruits. Many of them are moulded for the mouth of man, 
fuch as cherries and plumbs ; others for his hand, fuch as pears and 
apples ; others much larger, fuch as melons, have the fub-divifions 
marked, and feem deftined to be a focial family repaft: nay, there 
are fome in India, as the jacq, and with ourfelves the pompion, 
large enough to be divided among a neighbourhood. Nature ap- 
pears to have obferved the fame proportions in the various fizes of 
the fruits deftined to the nutriment of man, as in the magnitude of 
the leaves which are defigned to afford him a fhade in hot coun- 
tries; for of thefe fome are contrived to be a fhelter for a fingle 
perfon, others for a whole family, and others for all the inhabitants 


of the fame hamlet.’ Vol. iii. p. 311. 


The fourth volume treats of the affections and fentiments 
of the mind, and the application of the laws of nature to the 
diforders of focicty,—of Parts,—of education,—national 
f{chools, &c. In all his political fentiments, he fhows a ftrong 
prediletion in favour of the people, particularly the agricul- 
tural clafs of them, and imitates Rouffeau in his declamations 
againft the manners and modes of inftruétion of civilifed life. 

he two projects on which he dwells the moft are,—firft, an 
elyfium, in which monuments of the public gratitude fhould 
be erected to the memory of the benefactors of mankind, ac- 


companied with proper emblems— 
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‘I would begin, then, with erecting the firft monuments of the 
public gratitude to thofe who have introduced among us the ufeful 
plants; for this purpofe, I would feleé& one of the iflands of .the 
Seine, in the vicinity of Paris, to be converted into an elyfium. I 
would take, for example, that one which is below the majeftic 
bridge of Neuilly, and which, in a few years more, will actually 
be joined to the fuburbs of Paris. I would extend my field of 
operation, by taking in that branch of the Seine which is not 
adapted to the purpofes of navigation, and a large portion of the 
adjoining continent. I would plant this extenfive diftri€t with the 
trees, the fhrubbery, and the herbage, with which Franee has been 
enriched for feveral ages paft. There fhould be affembled the great 
Indian-chefnut, the tulip-tree, the mulberry, the acacia of -Ame- 
rica and Afia; the pines of Virginia and Siberia; the bear’s-ear 
of the Alps; the tulips of Calcedonia, and fo on. The fervice- 
tree of Canada, with it’s fcarlet clufters; the magnolia grandiflora 
of America, which produces the largeft and moft odoriferous of 
flowers: the ever-green thuia of China, which puts forth no ap- 
parent flower, fhould interlace their boughs, and form, here and 
there, enchanted groves. 

* Under their fade, and amidft carpets of variegated verdure, 
fhould be reared the monuments of thofe who tranfplanted them 
into France. We fhould behold, around the magnificent tomb of 
- Nicot, ambaffador from France to the court of Portugal, which is 
at prefent in the church of St. Paul, the famous tobacco-plant 
{pring up, called at firft, after his name, Nicotiana, becaufe he 
was the man who firft diffufed the knowledge of it over Europe. 
There is not a European prince but what owes him a ftatue for 
that fervice, for there is not a vegetable in the world which has 
poured fuch fums into their treafuries, and fo many agreeable illu- 
fions into the minds of their fubjects. The nepenthes of Homer 
is not once to be compared to it. There might be engraved on a 
tablet of marble, adjoining to it, the name of the Flemiflt Auger 
de Bufoequius, ambaflador from Ferdinand the Firft, king of the 
Romans, to the Porte, in other refpects fo eftimable, from the 
charms of his epiftolary correfpondence ; and this {mall monument 
might be placed under the fhade of the lilach, which he tranfport- 
ed from Conftantinople, and of which he made a prefent to Eu- 
rope, in 1562. The lucern of Media fhould there furround, with 
it’s fhoots, the monument dedicated to the memory of the unknown 
hufbandman, who firft fowed it on our flinty hillocks, and who 
prefented us with an article of pafture, in parched fituations, which 
renovates itfelf at leaft four times a year. At fight of the folanum 
of America, which produces at it’s root the potatoe, the poorer 
part of the community would blefs the name of the man who fe- 
cured to them a fpecies of aliment, which is not liabie, like corn, 
to fuffer by the inconftancy of the elements, and by the granaries 
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of monopolizers, There too fhould be difplayed, not without a 
lively intereft, the urn of the unknown traveller who adorned, to 
endlefs generations, the humble window of his obf{cure habitation, 
with the brilliant colours of Aurora, by tranfplanting thither the 
nun of Peru.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 260. 


The fecond is national fchools; in which, after many juft 
ftrictures, he falls into the common fault of projectors of this 
kind, who pretend to bring up children without confiraint or 
confinement, and yet fuppofe they can accomplifh them in 
thofe {ciences which, without time and application, cannot be 
learned. In the conclufion of the volume, which is addrefled 
to the late king of France, the following fentence fhows the 
¥renchman— 


‘ Ah! if it be poffible for one fingle man to conftitute, on this 
earth, the hope of the human race, that man is a king of France. 
He reigns over his people by love, his people over the reft of Eu- 
rope by manners, Europe over the reft of the globe by power,’ 
Vol. iv. P. 402. 


The laft velume contains the well-known and moft beauti- 
ful tale of Paul and Virginia, equally admirable for defcrip- 
tion, pathos, and fimplicity. Here the author’s talents are 
difplayed to the greateft advantage: but as we fhall have to 


{peak of this piece more at large in a fucceeding article, 
we fhall fay no more of it at prefent. There is, likewile, a frag~ 
ment entitled Arcadia, which is not of equal merit; the fub- 
ject is the manners of the ancient Gauls, and their fuppofed 
civilifation by an Egyptian, who gives the relation of his tra- 
vels toan Arcadian fhepherd. ‘This fragment is preceded by a 
fort of memoir of the author, in which, whatever there is of 
queruloufnefs, may eafily be pardoned, when we read the fol- 
lowing affecting account of what was for fome time his fituation : 


‘ While all this was going on, my calamities had not yet attain- 
ed their final period. ‘The ingratitude of men, of whom I had de- 
ferved better things; unexpected family mortifications ; the total 
annihilation of my flender patrimony, fcattered abroad to the four 
winds of heaven, in enterprizes undertaken for the fervice of my 
country; the debts under which I lay y bY engagements 
of this kind ; all my hopes of fortune blafted..... . thefe com- 
bined ‘caldinities, made dreadful inroads at once upon my health 
and my reafon. I was attacked by a malady to which I had hi- 
therto been a ftranger. Fires, fimilar to thofe of Ii chtning, affefed 
the organs of vifion. Every object prefented itfclf to me double, 
and in motion. Like Gédipus; I faw two funs. My heart was 
not lefs difturbed than my head. In the fineft day of fummer, I 
could not crofs the Seine, in a boat, without undergoing anxieties 
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-unutterable; even I, who had preferved my foul in tranquillity, 
amidft a tempeft off the Cape of Good-Hope, on board a veffel 
ftruck with lightning. If I happened to pafs fimply through a 
public garden, by the fide of a bafon full of water, I underwent 
{pafmodic affections of extreme horror. There were particular 
moments, in which I imagined myfelf bitten, without knowing 
how, or when, by a mad dog. Much worfe than this had actually 
befallen me; 1 had been bitten by the tooth of calumny. 

‘ One thing is abfolutely certain, the paroxyfms of this malady 
overtook me only when in the fociety of men. I found it intolera- 
ble to continue in an apartment where there was company, efpe- 
cially if the doors were fhut. I could not even crofs an alley in 
a public garden, if feveral perfons had got together in it. I derived 
no relief from the circumftance of their being unknown to me: I 
recollected, that I had been calumniated by my own friends, and 
for the moft honourable aétions of my life. When I was alone, 
my malady fubfided: I felt myfelf likewife at my eafe in places 
where I faw children only. I frequently went, for this purpofe, 
and feated myfelf by the box of the horfe-fhoe, in the Tuileries, to 
look at the children playing on the grafly parterre, with the little 
dogs which friiked about them. Thefe were my fpectacles, and 
my tournaments. Their innocence reconciled me to the human 
{pecies, much better than all the wit of our dramas, and than all 
the fentences of our philofophers. But at fight of any one walking 
up to the place where I was, I felt my own frame agitated, and re- 
tired. I often faid to myfelf: my fole ftudy has been to merit well 
of mankind; wherefore, then, am I fhocked, as often as I fee 
them? To no purpofe did I call in reafon to my aid: my reafon 
could do nothing againft a malady which was enfeebling all its 
powers. The very efforts which reafon made to furmount it, ferv- 
ed only to exhauft her {till more, becaufe fhe employed them againft 
herfelf. Reafon called, not for vigorous exertion, but for repofe.’ 
Vol. v. P. 203. 


This umourous melancholy feems to have been notentirely 
like that of ‘Jacques, in 4s You iike ity—a melancholy of his 
own; for he feems to have fafhioned it in a good meafure by 
that of his friend Roufleau, whofe converfations he often 
quotes. M. de St. Pierre after this enjoyed a penfion from 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

It remains now only to fpeak of the tranflation of thefe 
volumes. It is fuch as may be read with pleafure; but though 
not deficient in elegance, it is not quite free from inaccura- 
cies, fome of which we {hall take the liberty to point out. 
Oifeau-mouche (the Lumming-bird) is tranflated bird-fly 5 puce- 
ron (vine-fretter) is tranflated guat, which is coufin; cornet, a 
fort of hood, is left yntranflated, @ nun’s cornet. In the paf- 
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fage we have quoted, page 9, vol. i. inftead of rivers of nefar 
and honey, the French has it the nefarium exhibits (under- 
{tood) rivers of /ugar, les neftaires des fleuves de fucre; con- 
volvulus and lady-fmock, two very different flowers, are made 
fynonymous, and they are faid to be * hoilowed into the thape 
of a fpire;’ the French is evidées en cloches blanches comme la 
neize, that is to fay, bell-flowers, not {pires; quand les pa/- 
fions commencent a prendre Peffor, is ill tranflated by when the 
pajons begin to take fight, which conveys a meaning quite 
contrary. ‘ Had not the hope of a life to come been the re- 
fult d’un fentiment naturel, tranflated, of a /upernatural feel- 
ing.’ 

We are well aware that in the drudgery of a long tranfla- 
tion, a few flips are eafily made ; but if made, they require 
correction, which we hope our ingenious author will {peedily 
be enabled to do in a new edition. 





The Thymbriad, (from Xenophon’s Cyropedia.) By Lady 
Burrell. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 


T° this produ€tion, the following Preface is prefixed— 


‘ The authorefs of this poem, cannot fuffer it to appear before 
the public, without an apology for the many inaccuracies which 
may be found in a.work of this fort, written with a feeble pen, 
without the advantages of military fcience, or claffical learning. It 
was the amufement of her leifure hours feveral vears ago, (although 
fhe has fince revifed, and made fome additions to the poem.) She 
hopes the eye of criticifm will be indulgent to its faults, and that 
thofe of her friends, who may happen to perufe it, will, if there are 
any merits, fee them through the magnifying glafs of partiality.’ 
P. ili. 


We are forry that we cannct commend this volume equally 
with her ladyfhip’s former publications. ‘The fubjedt itfelf is 
but little favourable to poetry; and lady Burrel!’s blank verfe 
is lefs happy than her rhime. That our readers, however, 
may judge for themfelves, we prefent them with the following 
extract— 

* She ending wept, as tho’ her heart prefag’d 

The fad cataftrophe of Sufa’s lord ; 

Yet was Panthea fix’d in her defign, 

Sick of fufpence, impatient of delay. 

Difguis'd in fervile garments, o’er their heads 

Their veils they caft, and undifcover'd ftray'd 
long the fatal field. The Giver moca 
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Expos’d the various horrors of the fcene, 
And foon Panthea mark’d the regal car, 
Whereon her Abradates fhe beheld 
That very morn, in all the brilliant pride 
Of youth, of grace, and confcious dignity.— 
(This was a fight, to make her blood run cold, 
And ev’ry limb relaxing from its ftrength, 
Refufe affiftance to her trembling frame.) 
The vital heat ficd from her timid breaft, 
And terror with an hafty hand defpoil’d 
Her cheeks of all their bloom; fhe ftrove to fpeak, 
But found no language equal to exprefs 
The feelings of her heart. Awhile the ftood 
As mute and moiionlefs as the fair form 
Of Medicean Venus, while her flave 
Participates her fears, and begs in vain 
To guide her to Cardduchus’ care, forbodes 
A thoufand evils, and implores the gods 
To thield Panthea’s bofoin from defpair. 
Her pray’rs are fruitlefs, to the winds alone 
Her words are giv’n—they pierce the ambient air, 
But do not reach the ear of Sufa’s queen. 
Deaf to her voice, fhe only cafts afide 
Lethargic horror, to experience pangs 
Of moft acute diftrefs, and frantic fear ; 
Wild with her terror, o’er the plain fhe flies 
And calls for Abradates; none appear 
To anfwer her enquiry—with her fhrieks 
She wakes the diftant echo, which repeats 
His name belov’d—thro’ all the dreadful fcene 
She paffes—walks among her murder’d friends, 
And thofe who were her foes; with dread furveys 
The faces of the dead, and fears to meet 
That which fhe knew, and lov’d fo well—at laft 
She finds the object of her fearch. But how? 
How does fhe find him? cover’d o’er with wounds ; 
Tis manly limbs hew’d by the cruel fcythe, 
His face disfigur’d with a mafk of blood, 
But ftill fuperior to difguife. His fword, 
His veft, his fcarf, his armour, leave no doubt 
For the expiring hopes of Sufa’s queen. 
In filent ‘horror fhe fufpends the force 
Of frantic fury. Certainty appears 
In dreadful garb array’d, and anguifh, keen 
And terrible, ufurp’d that tender heart, 
Ordain’d this worft of trials to endure. 
She read her fortune in her hero’s wounds— 
A little 
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A little paufe enfued, a little fpace 

For nature to refpire, her very foul 

Appears collected in her {peaking eyes, 

And riveted upon the mangled form, 

Of him fo late the nobleft of his kind. 

At length a fudden fhower of tears defcend, 

To wath the blood from his enfanguin’d face; 
Her voice regains its function, weeping fill, 

She thus addreffes the disfigur’d corfe : 

** O Abradates ! are we thus to meet ? 

Why did not everlafting night enfhroud 

Thy wretched wife from this heart-piercing fight! 
This tragic truth which harrows up my foul ! 

In this fad hour, my fanguine hopes defcend 
From the fair profpeét of an happy life, 

To thy untimely grave, the only place 

Where my affiicted heart can find repofe. 

Oh bef belov’d! it is my cruel fate 

To live and fee this change—no more thine eyes 
Which once diffus’d fuch cheerfulnefs and love, 
Behold the tears that flow fo fait from mine. 

No more thofe lips (which could fo well perfuade,) 
Exprefs the dictates of thy virtuous foul. 

Alas, my hero! thou art chang’d indeed, 

Yet I, remain the fame !”—the faid, and funk 

In anguifh by his fide.’ Pp. 145. 





An Account of feveral new and interefting Phenomena, dif- 
covered in examining the Bodies of a Man and Four Hor/es, 
killed by Lightning, near Dover, in Kent. With Remarks 
on the Infufficiency of the popular Theory of Eleétricity to ex- 
plain them. By the Reverend Fohn Lyon, Minifter of St. 
Mary's, Dover. 8vo. 1s. Phillips. 1796. 


ME: Lyon, after afferting that fyftem and fac are totally 
at variance on the fubjeé&t of electricity, and giving 2 
feafonable hint to thofe who prefide in the courts of criticifm, 
fteps forward to vindicate an opinion, formerly maintained *, 
‘that zig-zag lightning is formed by two currents of the elec- 
tric efluvia, moving in contrary direétions,’ and that, * when- 
ever they are driven within the {phere of each other’s influ- 
ence, they converge to a point, and form a body of fire, which 





« * Lyon’s Experiments and Obfervations on Electricity, 1780. And farther 
proofs of their polar virtuc, &c. 1786.” 
converges 
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converges again to the neareft objeét, which is the laft con- 
ductor to the earth.’ 

Upon this curious do€trine, the author attempts to explain 
the different phenomena which prefented themfelves during 
the fatal thunder-ftorm here defcribed. ‘That he has fucceed- 
ed, few, we are inclined to believe, will be convinced by the 
arguments or obfervations contained in the prefent pamphlet. 

In detailing the circumftances of this very fevere ftorm, the 
author is properly minute ; and his defcriptions of the fituation 
of the perfon who was killed, and of the horfes, are fufficient- 
ly full and exa&t. The moft popular and moft prevailing 
opinion, concerning the unufual fatality of the lightning in 
this inftance, was, that it had been attracted by a buh near the 
place where the accident happened, and by the iron traces of 
the horfes; and ‘that on pafling through the man and the horfes 
to the earth, it had produced the fatal effeét on each of them.’ 

This common opinion was not, however, fatisfactory to 
the author. His reafons for not affenting to it are thefe— 

‘ As there was not a twig, nor even a leaf, of the buth injured, 
the lightning certainly did not converge to it; for its quantity and 
velocity were fufficient to have fplintered the bufh in a thoufand 
pieces. The point to which it converged was on fome part of the 
head of the fore-horfe, and there it firft divided. One portion of 
the current paffed from the horfe’s head, by the communication 
of the wet reins through the man to the earth, and killed him on 
the fpot as he was fitting. The other, and which was by far the 
“greater portion of the lightning, was conducted through the horfes 
as far as the heart of the fourth horfe, and there the ftream divided 
again. A large part of it was led to the earth by the off fore-leg of 
the fhaft-horfe, and it penetrated into the ground more than three 
feet, in a perpendicular direction ; and the hole which it made in 
the earth, was about an inch in diameter at the furface. 

* Though there had beenfor fome time a very heavy rain, the earth 
was fo hot round the hole which had been formed by the lightning, 
that it took off the varnifh from a fupple-jack put into it two hours 
after the ftorm had fubfided; and if it had been left there any con- 
fiderable time, it would have been wholly confumed, for it was 
drawn up without the ferrule, and the heat was fo intenfe as to 
have flightly burnt it in two or three places. But befides this ftream 
of lightning, which had paffed down the fore-leg of the fhaft-horfe, 
there was another confiterable portion of it which converged from 
the hinder part of him to a nail, or fome fharp point, in the head 
of the cart, and fplintered off a piece of it. At this point it divided 
again into two portions, apparently equal, and converged to the 
jron on the axle on each fide of the cart, and from thence down each 
wheel to the earth; and there was fire fuficient to make a confider- 


able hole under each wheel, on its entering the ground.’ Pp. 14., 
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The obje€tions contained in the firft part of this paflage, 
feem to be deferving of attention ; but the aflertion refpeCting 
the heat that remained at the hole formed by the lightning, 
is probably neither correct nor to be depended upon. The 
effet which is here faid to have taken place, mult have been 
moft probably produced by fome other circumftance than 
that of the electricity pafling into the earth. Electricity is 
known to produce very little heat, except in cafes where it 
pafles through very fmall or very thin conductors... It has 
not even been found to afford any perceptible degree of heat to 
bodies, though applied to them for a confiderable length of 
time. It is, therefore, not very eafy to determine in what 
manner the lightning could produce in the earth fuch a heat 
as was capable of burning the end of a fupple jack, two hours. 
after it had been in contaé& with the ground. 

Mr. Lyon has, however, recorded this circumftance, though 
evidently not with that care and attention which a matter of 
fuch curiofity demanded. 

The examination of the bodies of the horfes after death, 
alfo affords a portion of curious matter. Mr. Lyon is, how- 
ever, no very deep phyfiologift. He concludes, that becaufe the 
medullary fubftance, in cafes where death takes place from 
lightning, is not vi//y injured, the electric fluid cannot have 
produced its fatal effect by acting on the nervous fy{tem. 

Many fubftances furely deftroy life by operating on the ner- 
vous fyftem without their having produced any vi/ib/e derange- 
ment in the matter which conftitutes that fyftem. Is not this. 
evidently the cafe with many vegetable fubitances which have 
been denominated poifons ? 

“Not fatisfied, however, with the common opinion of the 
nerves being the conductors of electricity, the author has re- 
courfe to the arteries, which he aflerts to be the real conduc- 
tors of the electrical fluid. In proof of this, he has di/covered 
that the hearts of three, out of the four horfes that were un- 
fortunately killed, * were ruptured quite acrofs the right ven- 
tricle, in an oblique direction ;? and that in the fourth, the 
right carotid artery was ruptured. Of the {tate of the heart 
in the man, we have no information. Three cafes were, 
however, thought fufficient; and on them Mr. Lyon has boldly 
erected his hypothefis. A lefs experienced inquirer would, 
probably, have waited for a few additional facts ; our author, 
however, feems to have been determined to run no rifque of 
difappointment. 

We come next to what Mr. Lyon terms the eleétricians 
of ‘the old fchool.’ ‘the doétrines of thofe gentlemen do 
not, in his opinion, afford a fufficient explanation of the dif- 
ferent effects of electricity. We muft, however, confefs, that, 
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in the reafonings that are here oppofed to them, we have not 
been able to difcover any thing more fatisfaCtory or forcible. 
Mr. Lyon is, however, the inventor of a new theory: we 
mutt therefore expeét to have it brought forward onthe prefent 
occafion ; and we furely can have no objection to prefent the 
reader with a fample of a'new /j hyftem, which is to ‘ agree bet-' 
ter with what we fee and hear, not only in thofe awful ope- 
rations which frequently excite our fears, but in our harmlefs 
experimental amufements, where the effeéts produced, though. 
;M miniature, are very fimilar.’ 


‘ That I may not be accufed of endeavouring to raife a ftructure 
without a foundation, it may be neceflary to remark, that the clouds 
before defcribed were all of them furcharged with lightning ; and 
the beft proof I can give of it is, that frequent and ftrong flafhes 
were vifible in different parts of each of them before their union. 

© But the clouds being very low, and the horfes elevated more 
than three hundred feet above the level of the water, and ona very 
narrow and expofed part of the ridge of the hill, they were not 
only within the influence of the fouth-eaft clouds which were float- 
ing over them, but they were highly electrified by them; and the 
electric effluvia had been converging to fome part of the head of 
the fore horfe in a ftream, and the arteries were the conduétors 
of the fluid before they were killed. It was this current of the 
ele&tric fluid which had itimulated the diftinguifhing organs, both 
of the males and the female, in the manner before adverted to, and 
prior to their death. But when the clouds approached each other 
within ftriking diftance, a large quantity of the eleétric effluvia 
converged from each of them, and meeting in a point, formed the 
body of zig-zag lightning, which was direéted to the head of the 
fore-horfe, “and killed them all. 

‘ I have already faid, upon another occafion, that the electric, 
like the magnetic rom Ty have an attractive as well as a repulfive 
property, but not a directive one, like the mariner’s needle to point 
to the north-pole of the world; but when two clouds, loaded with 
the electric effluvia, are with their particles i in a direction to attract 
each other, they then converge toa point and fly together with an 
inconceivable velocity ; and if the body of fire formed by this union 
be more than the atmofphere can readily abforb, it will then tend 
towards the earth, and if it can converge to any high objeét, it will 
inevitably ftrike it. All explofions or fhocks with charged glafs are 
upon this principle, and time will prove, when the prejudices of 
fyftem give way to the evidences of fenfe, that the Franklinian 
theory hath always contradicted the moft common appearances of 
nature ina thunder ftorm.’ Pp. 27. 


But this is not all :—our author has made another dicovery, 
which is, that, befides the arteries being the conductors of the 
fhock, 
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fhock, ‘ the circulating fluid is affected by it, either by fome 
chemical union which takes place between the blodd and the 
lightning, or by deftroying the texture of it.’ 

However, though we think Mr. Lyon too hafty in drawing’ 
his conclufions,—and the faéts upon which he has grounded 
them, much too few,—his tra&t certainly affords a portion of 
curious and interefting matter, which cannot fail-to attraét the: 
attention of eleCtricians. 








Paul and Virginia. Tranflated from the French of Bernardin 
Saint-Pierre. By Helen Maria Wiiliams, Author of Letters 
on the French Revolution, Julia a Novel, Poems, &c. 
12mo. 35s. Sewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

[° is not furprifing that a tale fo beautiful as the Paul and 
Virginia of Bernardin Saint Pierre fhould have had nu- 

merous tranflators. Fortunate is the author who meets with 
one fo eminently qualified (as, from the fpecimen before us, 
we cannot hefitate to pronounce Mifs Williams), not only ta 
transfufe every beauty of the original, but to embelliih it with 
new and peculiar graces. The account given us, in the Pre- 
face, of the circumftances under which the tranflation was 
made, is too interefting to pais unnoticed. 


‘ The following tranflation of Paul and Virginia was written at 
Paris, amidit the horrors of Robefpierre’s tyranny, During that 
gloomy epocha it was difficult to find occupations which might 
cheat the days of calamity of their weary. length, Society had vanith- 
ed, and, amidft the minute vexations of Jacobinical defpotifm, 
which, while it murdered in ma/s, perfecuted in detail, the refour- 
ces of writing, and even reading, were encompafied with danger, 
The refearches of domiciliary vifits had already compelled me te 
commit to the flames a manufcript volume, where | had traced the 
political fcenes of which I had been a witnefs, with the colouring 
of their firft impreffions on my mind, with thofe frefh tints that 
fade from recolleétion: and fince my pen, accuftomed. to follow 
the impulfe of my feelings, could only have drawn. at that fatal 
period thofe images of defolation and defpair which haunted my 
imagination, and dwelt upon my heart; writing was forbidden 
employment; even reading had its perils; for books had fometimes 
ariftocratical infignia, and fometimes counter-revolutionary allu- 
fions: and when the adminiftrators of police happened to think the 
writer a confpirator, they punifled the reader as his accomplice. 

‘ In this fituation I gave myfelf the tafk of employing a few 
hours every day in tranflating the charming litle novel of Bernardin 
St, Pierre, entitled “ Paul and Virginia ;” and I found the moft 
foothing relief in wandering from my own gloomy reflections to 
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thofe enchanting fcenes of the Mauritius, which he has fo admi- 
rably defcribed. I alfo compofed a few fonnets adapted to the pe- 
culiar productions of that part of the globe, which are interfperfed 
in the work;’ P. “iii. 


Of thefe fonnets, we fhall prefent our readers with two 
f{pecimens, both written in the fame {pirit of plaintive elegance 
that characterifes the poetry of Mifs Williams. 


‘ SonnET TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Pale Difappointment! at thy freezing name 

Chill fears in ev’ry fhiv’ring vein I-prove, 

“My finking pulfe almoft forgets to move, 

And life almoft forfakes my languid frame-—— 

Yet thee, relentlefs nymph! no more I blame 

Why do my thoughts midift vain illufions rove? 
Why gild the charms of friendfhip and of love 
With the warm glow of fancy’s purple flame? 
When ruffling winds have fome bright fane o’erthrown, 
Which fhone on painted clouds, or feem’d to fhine, 
Shall the fond gazer dream for him alone 

Thofe clouds were ftable, and at fate repine ?>— 

I feel, alas! the fault is all my own, 

And, ah! the cruel punifhment is mine!’ p, 31. 


© SoNNET TO THE TorrID ZONE. 


Pathway of light! o’er thy empurpled zone, 
With lavith charms perennial fummer ftrays ; 
Soft ’midft thy fpicy groves the zephyr plays, 
While far around the rich perfumes are thrown ; 
The amadavid-bird for thee alone, 

Spreads his gay plumes that catch thy vivid rays; 
For thee the gems with liquid luftre blaze, 

And nature’s various wealth is all thy own. 

But, ah! not thine is twilight’s doubtful gloom, 
Thofe mild gradations, mingling day with night ; 
Here, inftant darknefs fhrouds thy genial bloom, 
Nor leaves my penfive foul that ling’ring light, 
When mufing mem’ry would each trace refume 
Of fading pleafures in fucceffive flight.’ PF. 74. 
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The Cafe of Labourers jn Hyfbandry flated and confidered, iz 
three Parts. Part I, A View of their diftreffed Condition. 
Part]. The principal Caafes of their growing Diftrefs.and 

| Number, and of the cexfequent Increafe of the Poor-rate. 
Part FIT. Means of Relief propofed.. With an Appendix, 
containing a Collection of Accounts, /hewing the Earnings and 

- Bepenves. of Labouring - Families, in different Parts of the 

+, Kingdom... By David Davies, Reéior of Barkham, Berks, 

~ 4to.. 105. 6d, Boards, “Robinfons. ..1795.- 


A Bb increafing attention paid by writers to the lower claff- 

es of the people, ‘cannot fail of producing, at a future 
time, its due effects. Men wil! learn at laft to efteem each 
other ‘as-brethren, and to fee'the folly of raifing one ¢lafs and 
deprefling another, when all fhould: be confidered as having 
a claim on the prote€tion of their fellow countrymen. Per- 
haps nothing is more calculated to ftrike the heart of a bene 
volent man, than to take a walk through feveral diftricts of 
this great city: let him, for example, admire the elegance of 
the new fquare in Moorfields, and thence weep over the 
wretched. abodes of his miferable countrymen within a mile 
of the place: let him examine the caufes which occafion the 
difference between Finfbury-fquare, and the collection of 
hovels in the form of fquares to the eaft of Bifhopfgate~ 
ftreet: let him afk, whether there muft not be a degree of 
apathy unworthy of a civilifed country, which can reft con- 
tented in rich and elegant manfions, when fo many of their 
fellow countrymen are expofed to all the evil confequences of 
bad air, bad lodgings, and every f{pecies of filth: and let him 
then tell the rich merchants of London no longer to make a 
parade of their charity, when each man has an opportunity 
of convincing himfelf, that a fmall quantity of their earnings, 
properly managed, would remove entirely the various nui- 
fances in that part of the town, which are not permitted to 
infeft the manfions of opulence. 

The fame inattention to the comfort and cleanlinefs of the 
lower clafles is to be obferved in other parts of. England’ be- 
fides London. The poor cannot prevent the nuifances around 
them : they have enough to do to provide for themfelves food 
and cloathing: and any one who reads the ftatements in this 
work, will not be furprifed that thefe things mutt be procured 
with great difficulty. Our author places fuch ftrong facts be- 
fore our eyes, as cannot, we think, fail of making an impref- 
fion: he vindicates the poor from the charges frequently 
brought againft them: he fhows the manifold difadvantages 
under which they labour.—It is curious at times to hear the 

Crit. Rey. Vou. XVIII. Offober, 1796. O __ gbfer- 
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obfervations of the rich on the luxuries (as they are infolently 
termed) of the poor. When, to a plentiful repaft of every 
thing which fea and land can procure, fucceed the beft tea 
and fugar, for which the eaft and weft have been ranfacked, 
the poor are blamed for their bad tea and coarfe fugar. Let 
us hear ous author upon this fubject— 


¢ Under thefe hard circumftances, the dearnefs of malt, and the 
difficulty of procuring miik, the only thing remaining for them to 
moiften their bread with, was tea, This was their laft refource. 
Tea (with bread) furnifhes one meal for a whole family every day, 
at no greater expence than about one fhilling a week at an average. 
If any body will point out an article that is cheaper and better, I 
will venture to anfwer for the poor in general, that they will be 
thankful for the difcovery. 

* It was afferted in a work of reputation, many years ago, that 
as much fuperfluous money was then expended upon tea, fugar, 
&c. as would, upon a moderate calculation, maintain four millions 
more of fubjeécts in bread, (Harte’s Effays, p. 166.) It is not fuf- 
ficiently clear upon what grounds this calculation was made; but 
it feens to have been made upon pretty good grounds. Certain it 
is that the confumption of thefe articles has increafed prodigioufly 
fince that time. In the higher and middling ranks it is very great ; 
and in manufacturing families, living in towns, it is confiderable. 
But, though the ufe of tea ismore common than could be wifhed, 
it is not yet general among the labouring poor: and if we have re- 
gard to numbers, their fhare of the confumption is comparatively 
{mall; efpecially if we reckon the value in money. 

* Still you exclaim, tea is a luxury. If you mean fine hyfon 
tea, {weetened with refined fugar, and foftened with cream, I rea- 
dily admit it to be fo. But this is not the tea of the poor. Spring 
water, juft coloured with a few leaves of the loweft-priced tea, and 
{weetened with the browneft fugar, is the luxury for which you 
reproach them. ‘To this they have recourfe from mere neceflity: 
and were they now to be deprived of this, they would immediately 
be reduced to bread and water. Tea-drinking is not the caufe, 
but the confequence, of the diftrefles of the poor. 

‘ After all, it appears a very ftrange thing, that the common 
people of any European nation fhould be obliged to ufe, as a part 
of their daily diet, two articles imported from oppofite fides of the 
earth. But if high taxes, in confequence of expenfive wars, and 
the changes which time infenfibly makes in the circumftances of 
countries, have debarred the poorer inhabitants of this kingdoth 
the uie of fuch things as are the natural products of the foil, and 
forced them to recur to thofe of foreign growth; furely this is not 
their fault. I have no pleafure, however, in defending this prac- 
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tice of tea-drinking among the lower people; becaufe I know ‘it is 
made the occafion of much idle gofiping among the women; and 
alfo becaufe the money thus expended, though far from fufficient to 
fupply a family with beer, would yet go fome way towards it.” 
P. 38. : ; , 


Let the reader afk himfelf what can be faved out of nine 
fhillingsa week for beer to be purchafed at the alehoufe; 
and as to making beer at home, what poor mam can afford to 
buy the utenfiis? Surely it would be more judicious inthe le- 
giflature, to abolifh entirely the tax on beer, that every man 
might have a chance of enjoying the produce of his -own 
country, ) 

But the poor, it will be faid, have always a refource in the 
parifh rates: but why fhould they have recourfe to charity for 
that fupport, which they are willing to derive from induftry? 


© Tt is manifeft indeed (as our author juftly obferves) that the 
poor-rate is now in part a fubftitute for wages. And, a miferable 
fubftitute it is, for the following reafons:—1ift. Becaufe the diftri- 
bution of it being left very much in the difcretion of the overfeers 
of the poor, who im faving the parifh money fave their own, and 
who in diftributing it do not always regard ftri&t juftice, many 
modeft and deferving families, that cannot live entirely without re+ 
lief, receive not fufficient relief from it, chufing rather to fuffer op- 
preffion than to incur the ill-will of their fuperiors by applying to 
a magiftrate for redrefs. 2dly. Becaufe the receiving that from the 
parifh in the precarious way of alms, which they ought to receive 
in wages as the reafonable recompence of labour, is a great dif- 
couragement to the induftrious poor, tends to fink their minds in 
defpondency, and to drive them into defperate courfes. 3dly. Be- 
caufe fometimes the men, either from refentment at the hard ufage 
they have met with, are provoked to defert their families; or elfe 
too often, from mere defpair of being able to maintain them ho- 
neftly, they and their wives betake themfelves to wicked courfes : 
the example corrupts their children, whofe minds being thus tainted 
remain ever after dead to al! virtuous impreffions. 4thly. Becaufe, 
wherever large fums of money are raifed for the ufe of the poor, a 
great temptation is laid in the way of unprincipled overfeers, who, 
by RE ET a part of what comes into their hands, rgb the poor 
in the firft inftance ; and afterwards, to cover the villainy, perjure 
themfelves in {wearing to their accounts.’ P. 25. 


We hope that the fyftem of relieving the poor by the pa- 
rifh-rates will not be changed; for, notwithftanding fome 
‘ abufes to which the difpofal of them is liable, the principle of 
them is founded on juftice. Every man has aright to fup- 
port in the country which gave him birth : and if the means of 
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improving his fituation by his own induftry are frequently 
denied to him, or *but fcantily afforded, it is but right that 
they who enjoy affluence fhould contribute to this {upport. 
It would be well, indeed, if application were feldomer made 
to thefe funds: but what can a poor man with a family do in 
thefe times ? can he lay up money to fupport himfelf in fick- 
nefs or in old age? 

.The poor-rates neceffarily increafe with the national debt, 
as the author fhows by the following table— 


© Year. Revenue. National Debt. | Inter. of N. Debt. | Poor-Rat 





1685 | 2,061,856 665,362 
1703 | 5,561,944 | 16,394,702 | 1, $10,942 700,000 
1753 6,690,000 |- 74,571,840 2,396,717 + *;000,000 
177§ | 10,000,000 | 135,943,051 4,440,821 1,529,780 
1786 | 14,405,702 | 239,154,880 9:27 59769 2,004,238" 
Pp. 46. 


This muft neceflarily be the cafe: for, if at this moment 
there is a clafs of poor which can but. juft fave itfelf from 
coming on the a as foon as an increafe of taxes takes 
place, and confequently an increafe in family expenfes, this 














clafs muft be thrown upon the parifh, and the rates muft be 


increafed. , 

We by no means agree with our author in all his plans. 
What is faid on fmall and large farms, feems to us entirely 
unfounded.: In the prefent ftate of agriculture, a {mall farm 
muft ruin the satiety: for the expenfe of ftocking it, and 
of purchafing utenfils, is too great for the gains. Small 
farms are lefs numerous now than formerly, from a natural 
caufe : every thing is dearer, a larger capital is requifite, and 
the capital muft be always in proportion to the fize of the 
farms. ‘The engroffment and over-enlargement of farms, may 
fometimes be very hurtful,—as certainly is the over-enlarge- 
ment of eflates: but the land-owner fhould be prohibited from 
increafing his eftate beyond a certain amount, before we throw 
any reftraint on the occupier. But, if we might raife fome 
partial objections to the work, the general tendency of it is good; 
and we could have wifhed that the author, by printing it in 
alefs expenfive form, had made it the vehicle for general in- 


formation. 





( 189 ) OE 


Six Sermons preached before the Right Hon. Paul Le Mefurier, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. By George Stepney 
Townley, M. A. Chaplain to bis Lordfhip, Rettor of the 
United Parifhes of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Bennet 
Sherehog, and Leéturer of St. Dunfian’s in the Eafi. 8vo. 
3s. Boards. Rivingtons. 2 


HE fubje&ts of thefe Sermons are as follow :—On the 

Holy oak Soren fetting God before us—On the 

Faft Day—On Equality—On Liberty—On feeking the Peace 
of the City. 

The firft was preached before the lord-mayor, the alder- 
men, fheriffs, and the common-council of the city of Lon- 
don, on the day appointed for adminiftering the holy commu. 
nion to the members of the corporation. In opening this dif- 
courfe, the preacher obferves, that, as 


‘ In this nation, among thofe who profefs to reverence the au- 
thority of Chrift, fome objet—to any participation of the holy 
tommunion ; others—to the mode of communion enjoined in our 
eftablithed church ; and others—to the interference of ‘the legifla- 
ture in requiring a compliance with that mode, in thufe wheare to 
be entrufted with power under government, (P. 4.) 


it may not be inapplicable to the occafion to confider, and en- 
deavour to remove, fome of the obje€tions advanced on thefe 
‘three grounds : and this, no doubt, he effected to the fatisfac- 
tion of his audience; though, in refpect to the Teft AG, he 
forgot to mention, amongit the arguments to fupport its ne- 
octltty, the a which, in its confummaté wifdom, the legifla- 
ture annually pafles, to indemnify from its falutary penalties 
thofe who never comply with it. : 

In the fecond fermon, the principle contained in the text.is 
confidered, and the benefits that refult from adherence to it, 
ftated. ha al rea SAT 

. The third fermon feeks to illuftrate the text, by pointing 
out inftances of the want of righteoufnefs amongft ourfelves, 
and the leflon which the example of our continental foes 
points out. ‘The picture drawn of our own profligacy we 
will cite— 


‘ In the rifing generation we behold an attachment to frivolous 
purfuits, an avertion to reafonable reftraint, an indifference to the 
judgment of fuperiors, an immoderate love of pleafure—difpofi- 
tions unfavourable to the caufe of truth, virtue, and religion ; and 
the more fo, when moral obligations are confidered only as fubter- 
vient to convenience, and natural and revealed religion are treated, 
as if unbelievers had demoniftrated both to be falfe. 

O 3 * Among 
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* Among thofe perfons, whofe fituation in life, being removed 
from the evils and temptations attendant on the extreme either of 
poverty or riches, is the moft favourable to happinefs, becaufe moft 
favourable to virtue, there is found a mifplaced ambition of copy- 
ing licentious manners, and adopting irreligious fentiments ; appa- 
rent in their profaning the Sabbath, abfenting themfelves from pub- 
lic worfhip, remaining ignorant of the Scriptures, and difregarding 
the religion of the bleffed Jefus. 

* While we lament the evils, which originate with the moft pro- 
fligate of the people, and, by extending their baneful influence, 
induce, not merely the moft diftreffed of the poor, but (as our 
courts of juftice now more than ever atteft) perfons entrufted with 
property, confidential dependants, * to jieal, and take God's holy 
name in vain ;” is it not likewife dreadful to reflect, that, in the 
higher ranks of fociety, among thofe who know, or have every 
means of knowing, “ the way “of God more perfectly,” there are 
numbers, who “ have altogether broken the yoke, and burit the 
bonds ;” who are diftinguifhed for poifoning the fources of public 
{pirit and of domeftic happinefs by gaming, duelling, and adulte- 
rv;  glorying in their fhame,” difavowing refponfibility, and fay- 
ing in their hearts, “* Who is the Lord that we fhouid fear him ?” 

¢ When folly and protanenefs, fraud and injuftice, vice and infi- 
delity, are ths predominant, I cannot flatter you that our national 
guilt is not already {ufficient to draw down upon us any judgment 
of God.—Can we ferioufly refleé on thefe things without a real 
concern for our own nation? Can we feel that concern without 
deprecating the judgments of God? For, if it be the unavoidable 
confequence of immorality and contempt of religion to weaken 
aiid diffolve the bands of fociety, let us not fo grofsly flatter our- 
felves, as to imagine that our condition is fecure; or, that the Al- 
mighty, though “ rich in mercy,” will protect and preferve thofe, 
who perfift in violating his commands, in rejecting his word and 
urdinances, and in abufing his mercy and loving kindne!s.’ P. 40, 


The next difcourfe offers a juftification of inequality of 
conditions from Scripture, and the conflitution of our na- 
ture. 

Sermon the fifth is a zealousanti~jacobin harangue,—and 
the laft, an earneft exhortation to promote the interefts of 
the corporate conftitution of London. 

Thefe Sermons are written in an eafy ftyle, and are better 


compofed than the generality of thofe we have feen from 
corporation chaplains. 


A Treatife 





( 191°) 

A Treatife on the Improvement of Canal Navigation ; exhibiting 
the numerous Advantages to be derived from {mall Canals, 
and Boats of two to five Feet wide, containing from two to 
five Tons Burthen. With a Defcription of the Machinery 
Sor facilitating Conveyance by Water through the moft moun- 
tainous Countries, independent of Locks and Aquedudis : in- 
cluding Obfervations on the great Importance of [Vater Com- 
munications, with Thoughts on, and Defigns for, Aquedudis 
and Bridges, of Ironand Wood. Illuftrated with Seventeen. 
Plates. By R. Fulton, Civil Engineer, 40. 18s. Boards. 
{, and J. Taylor. 1796, 


Arey in the hiftory of mankind, the difcovery was made, 
that, in the tranfporting of goads from one place to ano 
ther, a great deal of labour might be faved, if a river or the 
fea afforded the means of a conveyance by water. A long 
time probably elapfed, before men difcovered that water was 
at their command, and that it was in their power to introduce 
artificial channels into acountry. The fea and the rivers af- 
forded them great advantages : the wind and the current were 
at times in their favour ; but to balance thefe advantages, the 
river mult be afcended againft the courfe of the ftream, and 
the winds frequently oppofed their return to their native port. 
A canal is uniformly the fame whilft filled with water: the 
fame quantity of labour is required for the fame commodities 
in going or returning: but it is not expofed to the delays re- 
fulting from inundations in rivers, ror to the dangers of ftorms 
at fea. The only thing to be confidered in the forming of 
them, is the quantity of merchandife which they are likely 
to convey, and whether the expenfe in cutting them is likely 
to be repaid by the advantage of water over land carriage. If 
the country is mountainous, and one canal is conneéted with 
another by means of locks, the expenfe of forming thefe 
locks, and the delay in raifing or falling the goods from one 
level to another, may be fuch as to deftroy entirely the fupe- 
riority of water carriage: and in fact the ingenious contrivan- 
ces pointed out in this work, may not be adequate to the re- 
moval of all the difficulties which the inequality of a country 
may prefent to the moft experienced engineer. 

Whatever thefe difficulties may be in other countries, there are 
few, if any, of this kind to be found in England. We have water 
in plenty, and, comparatively {peaking, little orno afperity of 
road to overcome: and if half the money employed in the 
prefent thoughtlefs war had been expended wifely on our 
own country, the commodities might have been transferred 
from any one county to another at a thirdiof the prefent ex- 
penfe, and with a faving to the nation, of many acres of land, 
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now cultivated folely for horfes employed on the road. From 
the larger canals little troughs might have been made to almoft 
every farm-houfe, and a doat from two to five tons burthen 
would have been a common conveyance from the barn to the 
market. Paflage boats would convey, at a {mall expenfe, peo- 
ple from one end of the kingdom to the other; and the aéti- 
vty and induftry of the kingdom would increafe a thoufand 
old. 

In this work many important confiderations are propofed to 
all perfons engaged in any canal undertaking ; and they appear 
to us to be defetving of the higheft attention. In many 
places, the expenfe of canals, for veffels from thirty to fifty 
tons burthen;-may terrify the money-holder from tifking his 
capital upon them : when, if they are adapted to veffels un- 
der ten tons burthen, they may be undertaken with the great- 
eft advantage. Plans of boats on this {eale are given ; and the 
contrivance of placing {mall wheels under them, for transfers 
ring’ them from. one canal to another, is both ingenious and 
feems to us likely to anfwer. Initead of locks, it is propofed to 
tranfer the boats, when one camal is elevated above the other, 
by inclined planes, or by a perpendicular lift. When inclined. 
planes are ufed, the firlt difficulty is to raife the barge out of 
the .water, which will confequently defcend by its own 
weight, and draw up an empty or a lefs heavy barge from the 
lower canal. ‘To raife the barge out of the water, the con- 
trivance is eafy:and fimple. Near to the higher canal, a pit ig 
funk, in which is fufpended a large empty barrel, intended as 
the power, by nreans-of the wheel and axis, to raife the barge. 
@haitis are tixed.to the barge to be raifed, which of courfe 
will require a:certain power at the other end to move it. A 
fube communicates from the upper canal with the barrel in 
the pit, by which the barrel is filled with water, and confe~ 
quently its weight may be made greater than that of any 
toaded barge ion the canal; and, after the barge is raifed, a 
valve is opened in the barrel, and the water ifluing out is con- 
veyed, by means of a tube, to the lower canal, and thus the 
little water that is loft to the firfty.is gained by the fecond 
canal. Inftead of this barrel, am overlhot.mill is propofed to 
produce the fame efle&t ; and experience: will beft determine 
the fuperior advantages of either... For the perpendicular lift, 
the expenfe of building the walis may be greater than that of 
making the plane: but this may be compenfated by the dimi 
nution of friction in every tran{port. 2" 

‘When a canals to be made! in a mountainods cvimtry, an 
iron aqueduct is propofed for the conveyance between twa 
hits; The idea’is'a bold ane, but not em that account ‘Jefg 
ptaieworthy. Some:excellent remarks are alfo made an the 
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comparative advantages of bridges made of iron, ‘wood, or 
ftone: and though to many of oer readers the author’s no- 
tions will appear chimerical, we have heard too much and read 
too much of the cenfutes on every bold attempt, to call that 
a chimera, which in a few years’ time may be realifed. ‘The 
firft man who attempted to make a ftone-bridge, was proba- 
bly called alternately ‘a fool and a prodigy by his neighbours : 
our author cannot expeét to be fafe from fimilar eenfures, and 
ought not to be furprifed if his notions on the fpan of anarch 
fhould meet with a fimilar fate. 

The language of the work is rather too much inflated in 
fome parts ; but where the contrivances are de{cribed, it is fufs 
ciently plain and clear. In treating a fubje& of this kind, an 
attempt at any rhetorical flourithes is not defirable, and it fel- 
dom fucceeds. The work will be ufeful, chiefly for engi- 
neers and perfons in trade; and to them it might be flill more 
adapted, if confined to the explanation of the plates: but 
though we thus recommend it to pertons particularly engaged 
jn the making of canals, we thould do injuftice to its merits, 
if we did not point it out to the members of our legiflature, 
many of whom are perhaps not fenfible, that, by the ridiculous 
remarks in their fpeeches, they frequently become the jeft of 
every one the Jeaft acquainted with the rudiments of mecha- 
nics and hydrottatics. 





Poems: by Lady Manners. Royal 8vo. 11. ts. Boards. 
Bell. 


W HEN we refle& on the difipation by which our fathion- 

able females are diltinguifhed, it gives us pleafure to 
have opportunitities of pointing out exceptions. ‘That the 
compofitions of which this volume confifts, are highly reputa- 
ble to their author, we doubt not our readers will admit, 
from the fpecimen fubjoined— 


‘ ON RETURNING TO LEHENA, 
In May, Mpccexxx11. 


‘ Welcome once more, my native land ! 
What joy to breathe the perfum’d gale, 
~ Which, as immers’d in thought I ftand, 
Salutes me from the hawthorn vale ! 


* O Solitude! of mind ferene, 
Parent of Innocence and Peace, 
Prefide for ever o’er this fcene, 
Nor let this grateful filence ceafe ! 
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‘ I've left the gayer paths of life, 

Where Reafon ne’er could Pleafure find, 
Where ever reftlefs, bufy Strife 

Leaves look’d-for Happinefs behind, 


* There Flattery o’er mv youthful cheek 
Has fpread a momentary glow ; 
There Vanity has made me feek 
The gilded roofs of hidden Woe. 


* There have I feen negle&ted Worth, 
Abafh’d, decline her honeft head, 
While Vice in gaudy robes came forth, 

By Pride and Adulation led. 


¢ There Envy fteeps the poifon'd dart, 
To ftrike at Merit’s open breatt ; 

There {mooth, infinuating Art 
Deceives the wifef{t and the beft. 


¢ The nobles, who were wont to raife 
To Liberty a fpotlefs fhrine, 

To Av'rice now devote their days, 
For her unhallow’d garlands twine. 


‘ The gentle virgin, who of yore 
Thought worth and happinefs the fame, 
Contemns what fhe rever’d before, 
And Truth fhe calls an empty name. 


¢ The beauty, whom relentlefs Time 

Has robb’d of every boafted grace, 
Retains the follies of her prime, 

And decks with borrow’d bloom her face. 


¢ But fay, amid fuch fcenes as thefe, 
Can I ftill hope my mind was free ? 
Say, in this more than Cretan maze, 


Was I devoted {till to thee ? 


¢ Did ne’er Ambition {well my breaft, 
Or fparkle in myedazzled eye? 
Did ne'er offended pride moleft 
My hours, or prompt the heaving figh ? 


¢ Yes: I have felt their baneful power, 
Have own’'d their univerfal fway, 

Was tempted in one thoughtlefs hour 
Their fhameful di€tates to obey, 
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* But Reafon rais’d my fainting foul, 
Ere I the magic draught could fip ; 

Ere I had touch’d the Syren’s bowl, 
She turn’d it from my eager lip. 


“ Amoret,” fhe cried, “ for ever leave 
This fcene where vice and folly reign ; 

The time you've loft in crowds retrieve, 
Nor hope for blifs but on the plain.” 


* With this kind counfel I complied, 
No longer worldly fplendour prize ; 
Nor fhall I build my nobler pride 
But on becoming zood and wife. 


‘ Accept then, Solitude, my prayer, 

A wearied wanderer receive ; 
Strengthen’d by thee, I will prepare 

By fpotlefs virtue for the grave.’ Pp. 85. 


The typography of this volume has confiderable merit, and 
the prefixed portrait of the author is exquifitely finifhed. 





The Englifh Encyclopedia: being a Colleéiion of Treatifes, and 


a Diétionary of Terms, illuftrative of the Arts and Sciences. 
Partly-Abridzed from the Encyclopedia Britannica, with 
copious Additions, and new Treatifes, [elected from modern 
Authors of the firft Eminence in the different Branches of 
Science. 4t0. Vols. I. and Il. and Part I. of Vol. I. 
2l. 15s. Boards. Keariley. 1795. 


é O facilitate the labours of the induftrious and the ingenious, 

to guide the hand of the diligent mechanic, and to extend 
the purfuits of the fkilful artift, are (fays the editor in his Addrefs) 
the chief objeéts of publications like this; which, as their title of 
Encvclopedia exprefies, embrace, in the complete circle of the 
arts and {ciences, the true principles of focial life. 

‘ In proportion only as knowledge is diffufed, and the advantages 
of it are clearly underftood, the importance of fuch a work can be 
juftly eftimated. It prefents, not folely a barren gratification to cu- 
riofity, but it is the {pring of aétion, and the fource of opulence : 
it inftruéts us to fupply by human arts the deficiencies of nature; 
it controuls fancy by experience ; and placing before our eyes a long 
feries of experiments, it enables us to reject the falfe, to adopt the 
true, and to improve the ufeful. 

‘ Thus in hufbandry, theory is corrected or confirmed by prac- 
tice: inftead of abandoning the farmer to the dangerous fuggeftions 
of a lively imagination, he is 4ere taught to enlarge his expectations, 

or 
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or to contract his hopes, by the fuccefs: or difappointments of 

ethers. By turning to a fingle article, he is mot only introduced ta 
the various inilruments, which upon trial have been found beft cal- 
culated to diminith his toils and advance his interefts; he is not 
only made acquainted with their names and their conftruction, their 
principles and their purpofes, but he fees at once the effeéts that 
they have produced, and the tpecific proportions in whichthey have 
anfwered. 

‘ He purfues the clue, and it gradually unfolds to his fight the 
accumulated treafures of fucceffive ages; he benolds the produc. 
tions of happier foils tranfplanted to his own. He is impelled by 
example to revolve the means by which they may be multiplied 
and improved; his mind expands with his enqfiities; he traces the 
fource of his own wealth, and of his country’s profperity ; and he 
exults while he reflects, that the increafe of herbage augments the 
number of his flocks and herds, which in their turn contribute ta 


fertilize the paftures they graze in.’ 


That a judicious feleétion of what is truly u/cfu/ from the 
common itock of knowledge, circulated cheaply, and illuf- 
trated by the aid of elegant and accurate engravings, muft 
prove a benefit to the community, ne one-at prefent, we 
apprehend, will be inclined to deny ; and it is a conviction of 
this fort that has induced us to wave, in the prefent inftance, 
the rule we generally cbferve, not to notice publications that 
are incomplete. 

No one is ignorant of the great national work of this fort 
undertaken in France. ‘That fuch a work, completed by fuch 
men as were engaged in its FEE rr ought to be confider- 
edasacommon bencfit, cannct be denied: but how few are the 
libraries in which this immenfe and coftly performance is in« 
cluded | consequently how limited mutt be its real utility! It 
is a mountain ef knowledge, to be admired for its grandeur 

rather than venerated for its ufefulnefs. It is a huge pile, of 
which even the members are too mafhve for any practical 
purpoie. On thefe con fiderations, there cai be no doubt of 
the advantages which the public may derive from a work like 
the prefent, which, keeping utility in view, appears to us 
equally removed from brevity and diffufenefs ; and which 
cannot but have the advantage of all fimilar works of an ear- 
lier date, from. the opportunity afforded the editor of taking 
jn 2il the improvements and inventions which have occurre: d 
to the prefent period. 

On an sheiine examination of many of the treatifes, we 
accordingly find many traits of judgment in the compilers, 
who have made their felections from fuch authors as include 


the moft recent and valuable difcoveries : and the arrangement 
ot 
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of the materials fe felected. is, at leat with very few excep- 
tions, ho lefs judicious, We particularly diftinguith, in thefe 
refpeéts,: thofe treatifes: which ftand higheft in point of im- 
portance. That on Chemiftry is principally from Chaptal, but 
includes every thing valuable in cotemporary publications on 
the-fame fubject;-and-a table of the new nomenclature, which 
it invariably adopts. ‘Che fame may be faid of the treatifes on 
Dyeing and Bleaching, in which nothing is omitted that the 
moft recent publications could afford. The treatife on Educa- 
tion is from Roufleau, certainly the greateft writer on the 
fubje&t, not excepting Mr. Locke: we obferve, however, 
with pleafure, the judicious way in which the editor has 
pruned it of many eccentricities, and added many material 
paflages from other writers. The treatifeon Anatomy, though 
principally taken from a writer of the moft fterling merit, and 
including every difcovery fince his time, we apprehend, might 
have been improyed by a departure from the original arrange- 
ment. . The plates are. certainly the beft that have appeared 
on the fame fcale, and are therefore highly worthy of the 
preference given them to later engravings. The treatife on 
Electricity is amoit wholly taken from that judicious writer 
the. late Mr.,.George Adams. . Without being minute on 
points with which every electrician is mb we | it contains 
enough for the information of thofe wholly uninformed, and 
y¢typrefents.an ample fhare of what.is new, curious, and {pe- 
culative,. for the gratification of the inquifitive philofopher. 
A few.of the latter feGtions include an account of the eleéctri- 
cal powers of animal bodies, and a fketch of the difcoveries 
of. Galvani, refpecting the functions of the nerves. ‘The 
tréatife on Faryiery has greatly the advantage over any other 
compilation on the dame fubject, befides poiiefling much 
original matter drawn from the fchoojs of the veterinary col- 
lege, .'Th¢ anagomicai deicription of the horfe, with excel- 
lent, plates, partly from Stubbs and partly from a later work, 
form a:novel and very valuabic addition to it. 

At would lead us far beyond our prefcribed limits, to enter 
into;a particular examination of any of the general articles. 
Thole, however, who will take the trouble to compare them 
even with .the enlarged edition of Chambers, and other 
popular works of the kind, will find cauie for approbation 
though it is to be admitted the work owes much to thofe from 
which the editor has avowedly coliected. 

It would be invidious to notice a few trifling deviations from 
accuracy in the references to the plates. he plates them- 
felves are, beyond comparifon, the beit we have noticed in 
any fimilar work ; and in an undertaking of fuch magnitude, 
it would be fingular indeed if it were conducted without oc- 
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cafiona! miftakes.—On the whole, however; it is but juftice 
to conclude with giving it as our decided opinion, that the 
work has thus far been well conduéted, and promifes to be 
eminently ufeful to the community. 





Two Letters addreffed toa Member of the prefent Parliament, 
on the Propofals for Peace with the Regicide Direéory of 
France. By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1796. 

PT HE length of time that has elapfed fince the work before 

us was firft promifed to the public, muft naturally have 
increafed that curicfity which has always been excited by the 
literary productions of Mr. Burke. The name and reputation 
of the author,—the importance of the fubjeét,—and the pe- 
culiar period at which it has been introduced, ali indeed com- 
bine to render it highly interefting; yet thofe who have 
been accuftomed to perufe the more recent political perform- 
ances of Mr. Burke, will not be difappointed if this laft is ra- 
ther caiculated to amufe than to improve; the fame brilliancy 
of colouring, the fame exuberance of fancy, the fame lofty 
flights of imagination, which diftinguifhed the offspring of 

that gentleman in youth, {till adorn them in age ; but the li- 

neaments of the father are alfo to be traced in the fame wild- 

nefs of ideas, the fame intemperance of language, the fame 
pertinacious adherence to his own opinions, and the fame 
contempt for the judgment of the reft of mankind. 

The pamphlet contains two letters to a member of the pre- 
fent parliament, on the propofals for peace with a regicide 
direCtory ; and in the very title of the work may be anticipat- 
ed the contents. It is on a regicide peace that Mr. Burke has 
delivered his fentiments: and it is the dreadful eonfequen- 
ces of fuch a peace that prefent themfelves to his perturbed 
imagination in every page of the performance ; it is the ghoft 
of Banquo that perpetually pufhes him from his feat: he be- 
holds it affume the fhape of a tiger from Benga}; he hears its 
roarings in the lobby of the oufe of commons, while the trem- 
bling members precipitate their flight from the back windows 
of the houfe. Jt devours our gracious fovereign, and his exemplary 
guecny—thofe princeffes whofe beauty and modefl elegance are the 
ornaments of the country,—the prince of Wales and duke of 
York, the hope and pride of the nation,—the whole body of our 
excellent clergy,—the judgesy—the peers and commonsy—our mers 
chants and bankers,—and the citizens of our greateft and moft 
flourifhing cities. And thefe are the fanguinary expectations 
‘imprefied om the mind of Mr, Burke, by the Simple — 
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Rance of an ambaffador having been fent over to Paris, to 
put an end toa war, which, it is univerfally confetled, muft in 
its continuance be equally ruinous to both nations. 

The little fuccefs that can be expected from this meafure, 
according to Mr. Burke, may be eafily calculated from the 
refult of our former pacific advances. 


¢ The resicides were the firft to declare war. We are the firft 
to fue ‘for peace. In proportion to the humility and perfeverance 
we have fhewn in our addreffes, has been the obftinacy of their 
arrogance in rejecting our fuit. The patience of their pride feems 
to have been worn out with the importunity of our courtfhip. 
Difgufted as they are with a condué fo different from all the 
fentiments by which they are themfelves filled, they think to 
put an end ‘to our vexatious folicitation by redoubling their in- 
fults. 

‘ It happens frequently, that pride may reject a public advance, 
while intereft liftens to a fecret fuggeftion of advantage. The op- 
portunity has been afforded. Ata very early period in the diplo- 
macy of humiliation, a gentleman was fent on an errand, of which, 
from the motive of it, whatever the event might be, we can never 
be afhamed. Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It is 
it’s very charaéter to fubmit to fuch things. There is a confan- 
guinity between benevolence and humility. They are virtues of 
the fame ftock. Dignity is of as good a race; but it belongs to 
the family of fortitude. In the fpirit of thit benevolence, we fent 
a gentleman to befeech the directory of Regicide, not to be quite fo 
prodigal as their republick had been of judicial murder, We foli- 
cited them to fpare the lives of fome unhappy perfons of the firit 
diftinétion, whofe fafety at other times could not have been an ob- 
ject of folicitation. They had quitted France on the faith of the 
declarafion of the rights of citizens. They never had been in the 
fervice of the regicides, nor at their hands had received any ftipend. 
The very fy{ftem and conftirution of government that now prevails, 
was fettled “fubfequent to their emigration. They were under the 
protection of Great Britain, and in his majefty’s pay and fervice, 
Not an hoftile invafion, but the difafters of the fea had thrown 
them upon a fhore, more barbarous and inhofpitable than the in- 
clement ocean under the moft pitilefs of it’s ftorms. Here was an 
opportunity to exprefs a fecling for the miferies of war; and to open 
{ome fort of converfation, which (after our publick overtures had 
glutted their pride), at a cautious and jealous diftance, might lead 
to fomething like an accommodation, What was the event? 4 
ftrange uncouth .thivg, a theatrical figure of the opera, his head 
fhaded with three-coloured plumes, his body fantattically habited, 
Mtrutted from the back fcenes, and after a fhort fpeech, in the 
mock-heroic falfetto of ftupid tragedy, delivered the gentleman 

; who 
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who came to make the reprefentation into the cuftody of. a guard, 
with direétions not to lofe fight of him for a moment; and: thes 
ordered him to be fent from Paris in two hours.’ P. 26. 

' 

*It was not enough, that the fpeech from the throne in the open- 
ing of the feflion in 1795, threw out oglings and glances of tender- 
nels. Left this coquetting fhould ‘eem too cold and ambiguous, 
without wajting for it’s effect, the violent paffion for a relation to 
the regicides, produced a direct meflage from the crown, and it’s 
confequences from the two houfes of parliament. On the part of 
the regicides thefe declarations could not be entirely paifed by with- 
out notice ; but in that notice they difcovered {till more clearly the 
bottom of their character. The offer made to them by the meflage 
to parligment was hiuted at jn their anfwer; butin an obfcure and 
oblique manner as before. They accompanied their notice of the 
indications manifetted on our fide, with every kind of infolent and 
taunting reflection. The regicide direftory, the day on which, in 
their gipfey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviofe, in return for our 
advances, charge us with eluding our declarations under “ evafive 
formalities and frivolous pretexts.”” What thefe pretexts and eva- 
fions were, they do not fay, and I have never heard. But they do 
not reft there. They proceed to charge us, and, as it fhauld feem, 
our allies in the mafs, with direct perfidy ; ; they are fo conciliatory 
in their language as to hint that this perfidious characteris not new 
jn our proceedings. However, notwithftanding this our habitual 
perfidy, they will offer peace, “ on conditions as moderate ”’——as 
what ? as reafon and as equity require? No! as moderate “ as are 
fuitable to their national dignity.” National dignity in all treaties 
J do admit is an important confideration. They have given us an 
ufeful hint on that fubject: but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to 
the mode of proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty, Never be- 
fore has it been mentioned as the ftandard for rating the conditions 
of peace; no, never by the moft violent of conquerors. .Indems 
nification is capable of fome eftimate ; dignity has no ftandard. It 
is impoffible to guefs what acquifitions pride and ambition may 
think fit for their dignity. But left any doubt fhould remain on 
what they think for their dignity, the regicides in the next para- 
graph tell us “ that they will have no peace with their enemies, 
until they have reduced them toa itate, which will put them. under 
an impoflibility of purfuing their wretched projects ;” that is, in 
plain French or Englifh, until they have accomplifhed our utter 
and irretrievable ruin. This is their pacific language. It fiows 

from their unalterable principle in whatever language they {peak, or 
whatever iteps they take, whether of real war, or of pretended pa- 
cification. They have never, to do them juitice, been at much 


trouble in concealing their intentions. We were as obftinately re- 
folved 
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folved to think them not in earneft:, but I confefs jefts of this 
fort, whatever their urbanity may be, are not much to my taite. 

* To this conciliatory and amicable publick communication, our 
fole anfwer, in effe&t, is this—** Citizen regicides! whenever 
you find. yourfelves in the humour, you may ae a peace with 
us. That is a point you-may always command. We are con- 
ftantly in attendance, and nothing you can do fhall hinder us from 
the renewal of our fupplications. You may turn u§ out at the door 5 
but we will jump in at the window.” 

‘ To thofe, who do not love to contemplate the fall of human 
greatnefs, I do not know a more mortifying fpeétacle, than to fee 

the aflembled majelty of the crowned heads of Europe waiting as 
patient fuitors in the anti-chamber of Regicide. They wait, it 
feems, until the fanguinary tyrant Carnot, fhall have fnorted away 
the fumes of the indigefted blood of his fovereign. Then, when 
funk on the down of ufurped pomp, he fhall have fufficiently in- 
dulged his meditations with what monarch he fhall next glut his 
ravening maw, he may condefcend to fignify that it is his pleafure 
to be awake; and that he is at leifure to receive the propofals of his 
high and mighty clients for the terms on which he may refpite the 
execution of the fentence he has paffed upon them. At the open- 
ing of thofe doors, what a fight it muft be to behold the pleni- 
potentiaries of royal impotence, in the precedency which they will 
intrigue to obtain, and which will be granted to them according to 
the feniority of their degradation, fneaking into the regicide pre- 
fence, and with the reliques of the fmile which they had drefied up, 
for the levee of their mafters, ftill flickering on their curled lips, 
prefenting the faded remains of their courtly graces, to meet the 
{cornful, ferocious, fardonic grin of a bloody ruffian, who, whili 
he is receiving their homage, is meafuring them with his eye, and 
fitting to their fize the flider of his guillotine! Thefe ambafladors 
may eafily return as good courtiers as they went; but can they ever 
return from that degrading refidence, loyal and faithful £ ubjeéts; or 
with any true affection to their mafter, or true attachment to the 
conftitution, religion, or laws of their country? There is great 
danger that they who enter {miling into this Trophonian cave, will 
come out of it fad and ferious confpirators ; and fuch will continue 
as long as they live. They will become true conductors of conta- 
gion to every country, which has had the misfortune to fend them 
to the fource of that electricity. At beft they will become totally 
indifferent to goed and evil, to one inititution or another. This 
fpecies of indifference is but too generally diftinguifhable in thofe 
who have been much employed in foreign courts; but in the pre- 
fent cafe the evil muft be aggravated without meafure: for they go 
from their country, not with the pride of the old character, but in 
a ftate of the loweit degradation ; and what muft happen in their 
place of refidence can have no effect in raifing them to the level of 
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true dignity, or of chafte felf eftimation, either as men, or ‘as res 
prefentatives of crowned heads.’ Pp. 31. 


How farlord Malmefbury may be pleafed with the application 
of the latter part of this extract, it refts for his feelings to de- 
termine. 

From the danger that may arife from any negotiation with a 
repicide directory, Mr. Burke next paffes to the apprehenfions 
that ought to be entertained from the immediate divifions 


which diftraé this country— 

* It cannot be concealed. We are a divided people. But in 
divifions, where a part is to be taken, we are to make a mufter of 
our ftrength. I have often endeavoured to compute and to clafs 
thofe who, in any political view, are to be called the people. With- 
out doing fomething of this fort we muft proceed abfurdly. We 
fhould not be much wifer, if we pretended to very great accuracy 
in our eftimate : but I think, in the calculation I have made, the 
error cannot be very material. In England and Scotland, I com- 
pure that thofe of adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable lei- 
fure for fuch difcuffions, and of fome means of information, more 
or lets, and who are above menial dependence, (or what virtually 
is f{uch) may amount to about four hundred thoufand. There is 
fuch a thing as a natural reprefentative of the people. This body 
is that reprefentative; and on this body, more than on the legal 
conttituent, the artificial reprefentative depends. This is the Britifh 
publick ; and it is a publick very numerous. The reft, when 
feeble, are the objects of protection; when ftrong, the means of 
force. They who affect to confider that part of us in any other 
light, infult while they cajole us; they do not want us for coun- 
fellors in deliberation, but to lift us as foidiers for battle. 

* Of thefe four hundred thoufand political citizens, I look upon 
one fifth, or about eighty thoufand, to be pure jacobins; utterly 
incapable of amendment; objects of eternal vigilance ; and when 


they break out, of legal conftraint. On thefe, no reafon, no ar- 


gument, no example, no venerable authority, can have the flighteft 
influence. They defire a change; and they will have it if they can. 


If they cannot have it by Englifh cabal, they will make no fort of 
fer uple of having it by the cabal of France, into which already they 
are virtually incorporated. It is only their affured and confident 
expectation of the advantages of French fraternity and the approach- 
ing bleflings of regicide intercourfe, that ikins over their mifchiev- 


ous difpofitions with a momentary qui iet. 


: This minority is gre 
if I aimed at the total anche of a kingdom, I fhould with to be 
encumbered with a larger body of pirtizans. They are more eafily 
difciplined and directed than if the number were greater. Thefe, 


by their fpirit of intrigue, and by their reftlefs agitating activity, 
are 


at and formidable. I do not know whether . 
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are of a force far fuperior to their numbers ; and if times grew the 
leaft critical, have the means of debauching or intimidating many 
of thofe who are now found, as well as of adding to their force 
large bodies of the more paflive part of the:nation. This minority 
is numerous enough to makea mighty cry for peace or for war, or 
for any object they are led vehemently todefire. By pafling from 
place to place with a velocity incredible, and diverfifying their 
character and defcription, they are capable of mimicking the ge- 
neral voice. We muft not always judge of the generality of the 
opinion by the noife of the acclamation, 

‘ The majority, the other four fifths, is perfeétly found ; and of 
the beft poflible difpofition to religion, to government, to the true 
and undivided intereft of their country. Such men are naturally 
difpofed to peace. They who are in poffefiion of all they wifh are 
languid and improvident. With this fault, (and I admit it’s exift- 
ence in all it’s extent) they would not endure to hear of a peace 
that led to the ruin of every thing for which peace is dear to them, 
However, the defire of peace is effentially the weak fide of that 
kind of men. All men that are ruined, are ruined on the fide of 
their natural propenfities. There they are unguarded. Above all, 
good men do not fufpeét that their deftruction is attempted through 
their virtues. This their enemies are perfectly aware of : and ac- 
cordingly, they, the moft turbulent of mankind, who never made 
a {cruple to fhake the tranquillity of their country to it’s center, 
raife a continual cry for peace with France. Peace with Regicide, 
and war with the reft of the world, is their motto. From the be- 
ginning, and even whilft the French gave the blows, and we hardly 
oppofed the vis inertia to their efforts, from that day to this hour, 


like importunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night, they 
have called for peace.’ P. 66. 


After thus warning us to diftruft the purity of thofe who ex- 
claim for peace, Mr. Burke proceeds to {tate our comparative 


means, with thofe during the reigns of William and Anne, for 
profecuting the war— 


‘ It is for us at prefent to recolleé&t what we have been; and to 
confider what, if we pleafe, we may be ftill. At the period of 
thofe wars, our principal ftrength was found in the refolution of 
the people; that in the refolution of a part only and of the then 
whole, which bore no proportion to our exifting magnitude. Eng- 
land and Scotland were not united at the beginning of that mighty 
ftruggle. When, in the courfe of the conteft, they were conjoin- 
ed, ii was ina raw, aa ill-cemented, an unproductive union. For 
the whole duration of the war, and long after, the names, and 
other outward and vifible figns of approximation, rather augmented 
than diminifhed our infular feuds. ‘They were rather the caufes of 
new difcontents and new troubles, than promoters of cordiality and 
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affef&tion. The now fingle and potent Great Britain was then not 
only two countries, but, from the party heats in both, and the di- 
vifions formed in each of them, each of the old kingdoms within 
itfelf in effect was made up of two hoftile nations. Ireland, now 
fo large a fource of the common opulence and power, which wifely 
managed might be made much more beneficial and much more ef- 
fective, was then the heavieft of the burthens. An army not much 
Jefs than forty thoufand men, was drawn from the general effort, 
to keep that kingdom in a poor, unfruitful, and refourcelefs fub- 
jection. 
* Such was the ftate of the empire. The ftate of our finances 
was worfe, if poffible. Every branch of the revenue became lefs 
produétive after the Revolution. Silver, not as now a- fort of 
counter, but the body of the current coin, was reduced fo low, as 
not to have above three parts in four of the value in the fhilling. 
It required a dead expence of three millions fterling to renew the 
coinage. Publick credit, that great but ambiguous principle, 
which has fo often been predicted as the caufe of our certain ruin, 
but which for a century has been the conftant companion, and 
often the means, of our profperity and greatnefs, had it’s origin, and 
was cradled, I may fay, in bankruptcy and beggary. At this day 
we have feen parties contending to be admitted, at a moderate pre- 
mium, to advance eighteen millions to the exchequer. For infi- 
nitely {maller loans, the chancellor of the exchequer of that day, 
Montagu, the father of publick credit, counter-fecuring the ftate 
by the appearance of the city, with the lord-mayor of London at 
his fide, was obliged, like an agent at an election, to go cap in 
hand from fhop to fhop, to borrow an hundred pound and even 
fmaller fums. When made up in driblets as they could, their beft 
fecurities were at an intereft of 12 per cent. Even the paper of the 
bank (now at par with cafh, and even fometimes preferred to it) 
was often at a difcount of twenty per cent. By this the ftate of 
the reft may be judged. 

‘ As to our commerce, the imports and exports of the nation, 
now fix and forty million, did not then amount to ten. The in- 
land trade, which is commonly patfed by in this fort of eftimates, 
but which, in part growing out of the foreign, and connected with 
it, is more advantageous, and more fubftantially nutritive to the 
ftate, is not only grown in a proportion of near five to one as the 
foreign, but has been augmented, at leaft, in a tenfold proportion. 
When I came to England, I remember but one river navigation, 
the rate of carriage on which was limited by an aé& of parliament. 
Jt was made in the reign of William the Third ; I mean that of the 
Aire and Calder. The rate was fettled at thirteen pence. So high 
a price demonftrated the feeblenefs of thefe beginnings of our inland 
intercourfe. In my time, one of the longeft and fharpeft contetts 


I remember in your houfe, and which rather refembled a violent 
contention 
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contention amongft national parties than a local difpute, was, as 
well as I can recolleét, to hold the price up to threepence, Even 
this, which a very fcanty juftice to the proprietors required, was 
done with infinite difficulty. As to private credit, there were not, 
as I beft remember, twelve bankers fhops at that time out of Lon- 
don. In this their number, when I firft faw the country, I cannot 
be quite exaét; but certainly thofe machines of domeftick credit 
were then very few indeed. They are now in almoft every market 
town: and this circumftance (whether the thing be carried to an 
excefs or not) demonftrates the aftonifhing encreafe of private con- 
fidence, of general circulation, and of internal commerce; an 
encreafe out of all proportion to the growth of the foreign trade. 
Our naval ftrength in the time of king William’s war was nearly 
matched by that of France; and though conjoined with Holland, 
then a maritime power hardly inferior to our own, even with that 
force we were not always victorious. Though finally fuperior, 
the allied fleets experienced many unpleafant reverfes on their own 
element, In two years three thoufand vefiels were taken from the 


Englifh trade. On the continent we loft almoft every battle we 
fought.’ Pp. 77. 


The praife which Mr. Burke afcribes to the fame of Wil- 
liam and of the Britifh nation, is dextroufly transferred to the 


conduct of the prefent minifter on the commencement of 
hoftilities— 


‘ For what have I entered into all this detail? To what purpofe 
have I recalled your view to the end of the laft century? It has 
been done to fhew that the Britifh nation was then a great people— 
to point out how and by what means they came to be exalted above 
the vulgar level, and to take that lead which they aflumed among 
mankind. To qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had then an 
high mind, and a conftancy unconquerable ; we were then infpired 
with no flafhy paffions; but fuch as were durable as well as warm ; 
fuch as correfponded to the great interefts we had at ftake. This 
force of character was infpired, as all fuch fpirit muft ever be, from 
above, Government gave the impulfe, As well may we fancy, 
that, of itfelf the fea will fwell, and that without winds the billows 
will infult the adverfe fhore, as that the grofs mafs of the people 
will be moved, and elevated, and continue by a fteady and perma- 
nent direction to bear upon one point, without the influence of fu- 
perior authority, or fuperior mind. 

* This impnife ought, in my opinion, to have been given in this 
war; and it ought to have been continued to it at every initant. It 
is made, f ever war was made, to touch all the great {prings of 
action in the human breaft. It ought not to have been a war of 
apology. The minifter had, in this conflict, wherewithal to glory 
in fuccefs; to be confoled in adverfity ; to hold high his principle 
P 3 in 
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in all fortunes, If it were not given him to fupport the falling edi- 
fice, he ought to bury himfelf under the ruins of the civilized world. 
All the art of Greece, and all the pride and power of eaftern mo- 
narchs, never heaped upon their afhes fo grand a monument. 

* There were days when his great mind was up to the crifis of 
the world he is called to aét in. His manly eloquence was equal 
to the elevated wifdom of fuch fentiments. But the little have 
triumphed over the great; an unnatural, (as it fhould feem) not an 
unufual victory. I am fure you cannot forget with how much un- 
eafinefs we heard in converfation, the language of more than one 
gentleman at the opening of this conteft, “ that he was willing to 
try the war for a vear or two, and if it did not fucceed, then to 
vote for peace.” As if war was a matter of experiment! As if 
you could take it up or lay it down as an idle frolick! As if the 
dire goddefs that prefides over it, wiih her murderous fpear in her 
hand, and her gorgon at her breait, was a coquette to be flirted 
with? We ought with reverence to approach that tremendous di- 
vinity, that loves courage, but commands counfel. War never 
leaves, where it found anation. It is never to be entered into with- 
out a mature deliberation; not a deliberation lengthened out into 2 
perplexing indecifion, but a deliberation leading to a fure and fix- 
ed judgment. When fo taken up it is not to be abandoned with- 
out reafon as valid, as fully, and as extenfively confidered. Peace 
may be made as unadvifedly as war. Nothing is fo rafh as fear; 
and the counfeis of pufilianimity very rarely put off, whilft they 
are always fure to aggravate, the evils from which they would fly. 

‘ In that great war carried on againft Louis the XI Vth, for near 
eighteen years, government {pared no pains to fatisfy the nation, 
that though they were to be animated by a defire of glory, glory 
was not their ultimate object: but that every thing dear to them, 
in religion, tn law, in liberty, every thing which as freemen, as 
Englifhmen, and as citizens of the great commonwealth of Chriften- 
dom, they had at heart, was then at ftake. This was to know the 
true art of gaining the affections and confidence of an high-minded 
people; this was to underftand human nature. A danger to avert 
a danger—a prefent inconvenience and fuffering to prevent a fore- 
feen future, and a worte calamity—thefe are the motives that be- 
long to an animal, who, in his conftitution, is at once adventu- 
rous and provident; circum{pe& and daring; whom his Creator 
has made, as the poet fays, * of large difcourfe, looking before and 
after.” But never can a vehement and fuftained fpirit of fortitude 
be kindled in a people by a war of calculation, It has nothing 
that can keep the mind erect under the gufts of adverfity. Even 
where men are willing, as fometimes they are, to barter their blood 
for lucre, to hazard their fafety for the gratification of their avarice, 
the pailion, which animates them to that fort of .confli@, like all 
the thoit-fizhied pafhonus, mult {ce it’s objets diftin@& and near at 
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hand. The paffions of the lower order are hungry and impatient. 
Speculative plunder; contingent fpoil; future, long adjourned, 
uncertain booty; pillage which muft enrich a late pofterity, and 
which poffibly may not reach to pofterity at all; thefe, for any 
length of time, will never fupport a mercenary war. The peopie 
are in the right. The calculation of profit in all fuch wars is falte. 
On balancing the account of {uch wars, ten thoufand hogfheads 
of fugar are purchafed at ten thoufand times their price. The 
blood of man fhould never be fhed but to redeem the blood of man. 
Tt is well thed for our family, for our friends, for our God, for 
our country, for ourkind. The reft is vanity; the reft is crime. 

‘ In the war of the grand alliance, moft of thefe confiderations 
voluntarily and naturally bad their part. Some were preffed into 
the fervice. The political intereft eafily went in the track of the 
natural fentiment. In the reverfe courfe the carriage does not fol- 
low freely. Iam fure the natural feeting, as I have juft faid, is a 
far more predominant ingredient in this war, than in that of any — 
other that ever was waged by this kingdom. 

¢ If the war made to prevent the union of two crowns upon one 
head was a juft war, this, which is made to prevent the tearing 
all crowns from all heads which ought to wear them, and with 
the crowns to {mite off the facred heads themfelves, this is a juft 
war. 

* If a war to prevent Louis the XJ Vth from impofing his reli- 
gion was juit, a war to prevent the murderers of Louis the XVIth 
trom impofing their irreligion upon us is juit: a war to prevent the 
operation of a fyftem, which makes life withcut dignity, and death 
without hope, is a juft war. ' 

‘ If to preferve political independence and civil freedom to na- 
tions, was a juft ground of ‘war; a war to preferve national ince- 
pendence, property, liberty, life, and honour, from certain uni- 
verfal havock, is a war juit, necetlary, manly, pious; and we are 
bound to perfevere in it by every principle, divine and human,, as 
long as the fyfiem which menaces them all, and all equally, has an 
exiftence in the world.’ p. 89. 


After again deprecating the dreadful confequenices of peace, 
and {tating the difficulties that attend all negotiations, the au- 
thor thinks it neceflary to add one word by way of apology for 
himfelf, before he concludes his firit letter — 


* In wifhing this nominal peace not to be precipitated, I am fure 
no man living is lefs difpofed to blame the prefent miniftry than I 
am. Some of my oldeft friends, (and I wif 1 could fay it of 
more of them) make a part in that miniftry, There are fome in- 
deed, “whom my dim eyes in vain explore.” In my mind, a 
greater calamity could not have fallen on the publick than the ex- 
Clufion of one of them, But I drive away that, with other melan- 
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choly thoughts. A great deal ought to be faid upon that fubject or 
nothing, As to the diftinguifhed perfons to whom my friends who 
remain, are joined, . if benefits, nobly: and generoufly conferred, 
ought to procure good wifhes, they are intitled to my beft vows ; 
and they have them all. They have adminiftered to me the only 
confolation J] am capable of receiving, which is to know that no 
individual will fuffer by my thirty years fervice to the publick. If 
things fhould give us the comparative happinefs of a ftruggle, I 
fhall be found, I was going to fay fighting, (that would be foolifh) 
but dying by the fide of Mr. Pitt. I muft add, that if any thing 
defenfive in our domeftick fyftem can poffibly fave us from the dif- 
afters of a regicide peace, he is the manto fave us. If the finan- 
ces in fuch a cafe can be repaired, he is the man to repair them. 
If I fhould lament any of his aéts, it is only when they appear to 
me to have no refemblance to aéts of his. But let him not have a 
confidence in himfelf, which no human abilities can warrant, His 
abilities are fully equal (and that is to fay much for any man) to 
thofe that are oppofed to him. But if we look to him as our fecu- 
rity againft the confequences of a regicide peace, let us be affured, 
that a regicide peace and a conftitutional miniftry are terms that will 
not agree. With a regicide peace the king cannot long have a 
minifter to ferve him, nor the minifter a king to ferve. If the 
Great Difpofer, in reward of the royal and the private virtues of 
our fovereign, fhould call him from the calamitous fpeétacles, 
which will attend a ftate of amity with Regicide, his fucceffor will 
furely fee them, unlefs the fame Providence greatly anticipates the 
courfe of nature. Thinking thus, (and not, as I conceive, on 
light grounds) I dare not flatter the reigning fovercign, nor any 
minifter he has or can have, nor his fucceffor apparent, nor any 
of thofe who may be called to ferve him, with what appears to me 
a falfe fiate of their fituation. We cannot have them and that peace 
together. 

‘I do not forget that there had been a confiderable difference be- 
tween feveral of our friends, with my infignificant felf, and the 
great man at the head of miniftry, in an early flage of thefe dif- 
cuffions. But I am fure there was a period in which we agreed 
better in the danger, of a jacobin exiftence in France. At one 
time, he and all Europe feemed to feel it. But why am not I con- 
verted with fo many great powers, and fo many great minifters ? 
It is becaufe I am old and flow.—I am in this year, 1796, only 
where all the powers of Europe were in 1793. I cannot move with 
this proceffion of the equinoxes, which is preparing for us the return 
of fome very old, I am afraid no golden zra, or the commencement 
of fome new zra that muft be denominated from fome new metal. 
In this crifis I muft hold my tongue, or I muft fpeak with free- 
dom. Falfhood and delufion are allowed in no cafe whatever : 


but, as in the exercife of all the virtues, there is an economy of 
truth. 
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truth. It is a fort of temperance, by which a man {peaks truth 
with meafure that he may {peak it the longer. But as the fame 
rules do not hold in all cafes—what would be right for you, who 
may prefume on a fefies of years before you, would have no fenfe 
for me, who cannot, without abfurdity, calculate on fix months of 
life. What I fay, I muft fay at once. Whatever I write is in 
it’s nature teftamentary. It may have the weaknefs, but it has the 
fincerity of a dying declaration. Forthe few days J have to linger 
here, I am removed completely from the bufy fcene of the 
world; but I hold myfelf to be ftill refponfible for every thing that 
I have done whilft I continued on the place of aétion. If the raw- 
eft tyro in politicks has been influenced by the authority of my 
grey hairs, and led by any thing in my fpeeches, or my writings, 
to enter into this war, he has a right to call upon me to know why 
I have changed my opinions, or why, when thofe I voted with, 
_ have adopted better notions, I perfevere in exploded errour ? 

‘ When I feem not to acquiefce’in the acts of thofe I refpeéct in 
every degree fhort of fuperftition, I am obliged to give my reafons 
fully. 1 cannot fet my authority againft their authority. But to 
exert reafon is not to revolt againft authority. Reafon and autho~ 
rity do not move in the fame parallel. That reafon is an amicus 
curiae who {peaks de plano, not pro tridunali, It is a friend who 
makes an ufeful fuggeftion to the court, without queftioning it’s 
jurifdi@tion. Whilit he acknowledges it’s competence, he pro- 
motes it’s efficiency. I fhall purfue the plan I have chalked out 


in my letters that follow this.’ P. 135. 


In his fecond letter, Mr. Burke confiders the genius and 
character of the French revolution, as it regards other nations. 
He allows that it is a dreadful truth, but it is a truth that 
cannot be concealed, that in ability, in dexterity, in diftin@- 
nefs of views, the jacobins are our fuperiors— 


* They faw the thing right from the very beginning. Whatever 
were the firft motives to the war among politicians, they faw that 
it is in it’s fpirit, and for it’s objects, a civil war; and as fuch they 
purfued it. It is a war between the partizans of the antient, civil, - 
moral, and political order of Europe againtt a fe& of fanatical and 
ambitious atheifts which means to change them all. It is not 
France extending a foreign empire over other nations: it is a feé 


aiming at univerfal empire, and beginning with the conqueft of 
France. The leaders of that feé fecured the centre of Europe ; 
and that fecured, they knew, that whatever might be the event of 
battles and fieges, their caufe was victorious. Whether it’s terri- 
tory had a little more or a little lefs peeled from it’s iurface, or 
whether an ifland or two was detached from it’s commerce, to thera 
was of little moment. The conqueft of France was a glorious ac- 


quifition, ‘That orfte well laid as a bafis of empire, opportunities 
never 
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never could be wanting to regain or to replace what had been. loft, 
and dreadfully to avenge themfelves on the faction of their adver- 
faries. 
‘ They faw it was a civil war. It was their bufinefs to perfuade 
their adverfaries that it ought to be a foreign war. The jacobins 
every where fet up a cry againft the new crufade; and they intri- 
gued with effect in the cabinet, in the field, and in every private 
fociety in Europe. ‘Their tafk was ‘not difficult. The condition 
of princes, and fometimes of firit minifters too, is to be pitied. 
The creatures of the defk, and the creatures of favour, had no 
relifh for the principles of the manifeftoes. They promifed no yo- 
vernments, no regiments, no revenues from whence emoluments 
might arife, by perquifite or by grant. In truth, the tribe of vul- 
gar politicians are the loweft of our fpecies. ‘There is no trade fo 
vile.and mechanical as government in their hands, Virtue is not 
their habit. They are out of themfelves in any courfe of conduct 
recommended only by confcience and glory. A large, liberal and 
profpective view of the interefts of ftates paffes with them for ro- 
mance; and the principles that recommend it for the wanderings 
of a difordered imagination. The calculators compute them out 
of their fenfes. The jefters and buffoons fhame them out of every 
thing grand and elevated. Littlenefs in object and in means, to 
them appears foundnefs and fobriety. They think there is nothing 
worth purfuit, but that which they can handle; which they can 
meafure with a two-foct rule; which they can tell upon ten 
fingers. | 
* Without the principles of the jacobins, perhaps without any 
principles at all, they played the game of that faction. There was 
a beaten road before them. The powers of Europe were armed ; 
France had always appeared dangerous; the war was eafily diverted 
fcom France as a faction, to France as a ftate. The princes were 
eafily taught to flide back into their old habitual courfe of politicks. 
They were eafily led to confider the flames that were confuming 
France, not as a warning to protect their own buildings, (which 
were without ary party wall, and linked by a contignation into the 
edifice of France,) as an happy occation for pillaging the goods, 
and for carrying off the materials of their neighbour’s houfe. Their 
provident fears were changed into avaricious hopes. They carried 
on their new defigns without feeming to abandon the principles of 
their old policy. They pretended to feek, or they flattered them- 
felves that they fought, in the acceflion of new fortrefles, and new 
territories, a defenfive fecurity. But the fecurity wanted was 
againft a kind of power, which was not fo truly dangerous ; in it’s 
fortrefies nor in it’s territories, as in it’s {pirit and it’s principles. 
They aimed, or pretended to aim, at defending themfelves againft 
a danger, from which there can be no fecurity i in any defenfive 
plan. If armies and fortrefles were a defence again jacobinifin, 
Louis 
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Louis the Sixteenth would this day reign a powerful monarch over 
an happy people. 
¢ This error obliged them, even in their offenfive operations, to 
adopt a plan of war, againft the fuccefs of which there was fome- 
thing little fhort of mathematical demonftration. They refufed 
to take any {tep which might ftrike at the heart of affairs. They 
feemed unwilling to wound the enemy in any vital part. They 
acted through the whole, as if they really wifhed the confervation 
of the jacobin power; as what might be more favourable than the 
lawful government to the attainment of the petty objects they look- 
ed for. They always kept on the circumference ; and the wider 
and remoter the circle was, the nvore eagerly they chofe it as their 
fphere of aétion in this centrifugal war. The plan they purfued, 
in it’s nature demanded great length of time. In it’s execution, 
they, who went the neareft way to work, were obliged to cc%er an 
incredible extent of country. It left to the enemy every means of 
deftroying this extended line of weaknefs. Ill fuccefs in any part 
was fure to defeat the effect of the whole. This is true of Auftria. 
It is ftill more true of England. On this falfe plan, even good 
fortune, by further weakening the victor, put him but the further 
off from his object. 

‘ As long as there was any appearance of fuccefs, the fpirit of 
agerandizement, and confequently the fpirit of mutual jealoufy 
{eized upon all the coalefced powers. Some fought an acceffion of 
territory at the expence of France, fome at the expence of each 
other ; fome at the expence of third parties; and when the vicifli- 
tude of difafter took it’s turn, they found common diftrefs a trea- 
cherous bond of faith and friendfhip. ‘ 

‘ The greateft fkill conducting the greateft‘military apparatus has 
been employed; but it has been worfe than ufelefsly employed, 
through the falfe policy of the war. ‘The operations of the field 
fuifered by the errors of the cabinet. If the fame fpirit conti- 
nucs when peace is made, the peace will fix and perpetuate all the 
errors of the war; becaufe it will be made upon the fame falfe 
principle. What bas been loft in the field, in the field may be 
regained. An arrangement of pegce in it’s nature is a permanent 
fettlement ; it is the effect of counfel and deliberation, and not of 
fortuitous evenis. If built upon a bafis fundamentally erroneous, 
it can only be retricved by fome of thofe unforefeen difpofitions, 
which the ail- wile but myfterious Governor of the world, fome- 
times interpoies, to {natch nations from ruin. It would not be 
pious error, but mad and :mpious prefumption for any one to truft in 

an uninown order of difpenfations, in defiance of the rules of pru- 
dence, which are formed upon the known march of the ordinary 
providence of God.’ P. 144. 


We have now {elected the moft material paflages from 


this fanciful produ€tion. The author has openly proclaimed the 
views 
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views with which he has publifhed it: he has feized the mo- 
ment when the minds of his countrymen, after having long 
been agitated by the calamities of this wide and bloody con- 
flict, were repofing on the hopes of peace, to found again 
the war-whoop of confederacy, and to marfhal the princes of 
the earth again to battle: and this after having declared that 
the blood of man fhould never be fhed, but to redeem the blood of 
man; the refi is vanity, the reff is crime. But the more fre- 
quently that we have been called upon to admire the genius 
of this fingular man, the more reafon have we found to dif- 
truft the foundnefs of his judgment, and of the work before 
us. 

¢ The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 

And this is of them.’ 

* 

Thoughts on the Profpeét of a Regicide Peace, in a Series of 

Letters. 8vo0. 25.6¢. Owen. 1796. 





]N reviewing the former work, we have alfo reviewed this. 

The reafon why this has been ufhered into the world with- 
out the name and approbation of the author, Mr. Owen has 
amply detailed in his ‘ Appeal to the Candour and Juftice of 
the Nation;’ an appeal, which, in the nature of its aflertions, 
isnot a little curious, and which we fubmit to the perufal of 
our readers— 


‘It would ill become me to make any remarks on my examination 
before a committee of the houfe of commons, refpecting the author of 
* Thoughts on the Englifh Government.” My conduét on that 
occafion could give no juft offence to any party, and was fpoken 
of in very favourable terms by Mr. Windham, Mr. Woodford his 
fecretary, and feveral of their friends. Asa mark of their efteem, 
they promifed me a pamphlet which Mr. Burke was then preparing 
for the prefs, and which he foon after put into my hands. On giv- 
ing me the laft fheet, with his final corrections, “ There,” faid he, 
“ that is your own—lIt is but a trivial thing—I do not know that it 
will pay you for paper and printing.”—I muft alfo do Mr. Burke 
the juftice to acknowledge that he feemed to rejoice at my fuccefs ; 
and to fhew his defire of farther promoting it, gave me his 
«“ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace.” I felt the full force of the fa- 
vour, and chearfully took upon me the trouble of dancing back- 
wards and forwards alternately between author and printer, three or 

four times a day for almoft three months, to attend to fuch a variety 
of alterations as can be conceived only by thofe who are acquainted 
with the whims, the caprice and the eternal verfatility of genius. 
After an interval of fix months, the publication having been for 
that time fufpended, and juft at the moment that I expected to re- 
ceive fome little return for my fatiguing exertions, I was fuddenly 
called 
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called upon by the Rev. Dr. King, with a fort of meflage from 
Mr. Burke, defiring an account of the former work, I was really 
‘fhecked at a demand fo repugnant to all my ideas of that gentie~ 
man’s charaéter. I know he has not fo fhort a memory as to for- 
get the terms on which he made me a prefent of the manufcript. I 
had made no provifion to fettle for the profits of a voluntary gift, 
nor had I kept any account of them. I muft alfo affert, that ia 
order to fhew myfelf not inferior even to Mr. Burke in generofity, 
I liberally fupplied all his friends with copies of the work gratis, 
fo that I believe, if an exa& account had been kept, it would not 
appear that I lay under any very weighty obligation. Roufed, 
however, by fo ftrange a demand, I called upon Mr. Windham’s 
fecretary to remonftrate on the illiberality, injuftice, and unreafon- 
ablenefs of fuch a claim for what I could not help confidering as a 
prefent: he replied, “ It is very true:—it was meant fo :—but 
Mr. Burke has thought otherwife fince.”—I then called upon Mr. 
Nagle, the near relation and confidential friend of Mr. Burke, who 
had exprefied no lefs furprife on hearing the matter firft mentioned 
by Dr. King, and whofe exact words were, “ By heavens! Owen 
conceived the pamphlet to be his ow#; and fo did I.”—If Mr. 
Burke’s conceptions then fhould run counter in this inftance to the 
diGtates of plain fenfe, and to the ideas of his own neareft and 
deareft friends, I hope my character can never be injured bv his 
unaccountable eccentricities. ‘The man, who can write fo beauti- 
ful a panegyric on royal bounty, would never furely incur the re- 
proach of attempting to retract his own gifts, or even to ftrip a poor 
bookfeller of the accidental profits of publifhing an eflay on muni- 
ficence. He has alfo, I am perfuaded, too much dignity of fen- 
timent to be offended with my bringing forward the prefent work, 
on account of its interfering in any fort with his zew arguments 
againft a peace with a regicide direGtory. I am in fact promoting 
his own wifhes to cut off all intercourfe with regicides ; and I rely 
upon his kind and difintereited recommendation of thefe o/d 
thoughts on the fubjeét, which are now prefented to the public 
with the venerable marks, ‘and ftiver honours of age.’ P. i. 


The authenticity of the work is not to be doubted. Of his 
original work Mr. Burke appears to have expunged only what 
related to the propriety of waging war againit opinion. 


‘ But, fay fome, you force opinion. You can never extirpate 
opinion without extirpating a whole nation. Nay, by purfuing 
it, you only increafe its partizans. Opinions are things out of hu- 
man jurifdiction, I have formerly heard this from the mouths of 
great men, with more furprize than fatisfaction. They alledged as 
a proof of their doctrine, the wars of Charles the Fifth, and fome of 
his fucceffors, againft the reformation. 


It is fo common, though fo unreafonable, it is hardly worth re- 
' marking, 
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marking, that no perfons purfue more fiercely with criminal procefs, 
and with every kind of coercion, the publication of opinions con- 
trary to their own, than thofe do, who claim in this refpect the 
moft unbounded latitude to themfelves. If it were not for this in- 
confiftency, then war againft opinions might be juftified as all 
others, more or lefs, according to the reafon of the cafe: for the 
cafe judged on by moral prudence, and not by any univerfal ab- 
ftra& principle of right, is to guide government in this delicate 
point. 
¢ As to the mere matter of extirpation of all kinds of opinions, 
whether right or wroug, without the extirpation of a people, it isa 
thing fo very common, that would be clouded and obfcured rather 
than illuftrated by examples. Every revolution in the predominant 
opinion made by the force of domettic legal government, by the 
force of any ufurpation, by the force of any congueft, is a proof 
to the contrary ;—and there is no nation which has not experienced 
thofe changes. Inftances ehough may be furnifhed of people who 
have enthufiaftically, and with force, propagated thofe opinions, 
which fome time before they refifted with their blood. Rarely have 
ever great changes in opinion taken place without the application of 
force, more or lefs. Like every thing elfe in human life and hu- 
man affairs, it is not univerfally true, that a perfecution of opinions 
leffens or increafes the number of their votaries. In finding where 
it may or may not have gathered thefe effeéts, the fagacity of govern- 
ment fhines or is difgraced, as well as inthe time, the manner, the 
choice of the opinions on which it ought to ufe or forbear the 
{word of domeftick or of foreign juftice. But it is a falfe maxim, 
that opinions ought to be indifferent to us, either as men or as a 
ftate. Opinion is the rudder of human aétion; and as the opinion 
is wife or foolifh, vicious or moral, the caufe of aétion is noxious 
or falutary. It has even been the great primary object of f{pecu- 
lative and doétrinal philofophy to regulate opinion, It is the great 
object of political philofophy to promote that which is found ; and 
to extirpate what is mifchievous, and which direétly tends to render 
men bad citizens in the community, and mifchievous neighbours 
out of it. Opinions are of infinite confequence. They make the 
manners—in faét, they make the laws: they make the legifla- 
tor. They are, therefore, of all things, thofe to which provident 
government ought to look moft to in their beginnings. After a 
time they may look to them in vain. When, therefore, I am told 
that a war is a war of opinions, I am ‘old that it is the moft import 
ant of all wars. ; 

* Here I myft not be told that this would lead to eternal war and 
perfecution. It would certainly, if we argued like metaphyficians 
run mad, who do not conceive prudence, the queen of virtues, to be 
any virtue at all,—and would either throw the bridle on the neck of 
headlong nature, ortie it up for ever to the polit. No fophiftry— 
no 
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no chicane here. Government is not to refine men out of innocent 
and moral liberty by forced inferences, drawn by a torturing logic ; 
or to fuffer them to go down hill the highway that leads dire¢ily to 
every. crime and every vice. 
¢ Without entering much into the comparifon of the two cafes, 
(that of this war and that of Charles the Fifth againft the reforma- 
tion) which holds very ill, I fhall only beg leave to rematk, th:t 
theological opinions as fuch, whether found or erroneous, do not 
go directly to the well being of focial, of civil, or of politick fo- 
ciety. Butas fong as opinion is the very ground and pillar of go- 
vernment, and the main {pring of human action, there are opinions 
which directly affect thefe very things. An opinion, that it is a 
man's duty to take from me my goods, and to kill me if I refift 
him. An opinion, that he has a right, at his will, to pull down 
the government by which I am protected in that life and property, 
and to place it in the hainds of the enemies of both. Thefe it is 
very extraordinary to hear compared to the theological dogmas con- 
cerning grace and juftification—and the nature and effence of the fa- 
crament and other pious opinions on the one fide or on the other— 
which left human fociety altogether, or nearly as it was. They 
did not preach vices or crimes. The parties difputed on the beft 
means of promoting virtue, religion and morals. Whether any, col- 
lateral points relative to thefe queftions or other circumftances of 
a more political nature mingled withthem, might or might not juf- 
tify a war, is a matter of hiftorical criticifm, with which, at this 
day, we are little concerned. But in the cafe before us, I mutt 
declare, ‘that the doétrine and difcipline of this feét is one of the 
moft alarming circumftances relating to it, and the attempt to com- 
are them with the opinions of fchool theologicians, is a thing in 
itfelf highly alarming. I know that when men‘ poffefs the beit 
principles, the paflions lead them to act in oppofition to them. But 
when the moral principles are formed fy{tematically to play into the 
hand of the paflions ; when that which is to correct vice and to re- 
{train violence, is by an infernal do¢trine, daringly avowed, care- 
fully propagated, enthufiaftically held, and praétically followed, I 
fhall think myfelf treated like a child, when I hear this compared 
to a controverfy in the {fchools. When I fee a great country, with 
all its refources, poffeffed by this fect, and turned to its purpofes, I 
muft be worfe than a child to conceive it a thing indifferent to me. 
When this great country is fo near me, and otherwife fo fituated, 
that except through its territory, 1 can hardly have a communication 
with any other, the ftate of morai and political opinion, and moral 
and political difcipline in that country, becomes of ftill greater im- 
portance to me. When robbers, affaffins, and rebels, are not only 
debauched, but endoétrinated regularly, by a courfe of inverted edu- 
cation, into murder, infurrection, and the violation of all property, 


I hold, that this, inftead of excufing, or palliating their offences, 
infpires 
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infpires a peculiar venom into every evil aét they do ; and that alf 
fuch univerfities of crimes, and all fuch profeffors of robbery, are 
in a perpetual fate of hottility with mankind.’ p. 63. 


The comments of Mr. Burke on the negotiations of Meffrs. 
‘Wickham and Hammond, and the comparative view of our 
refources during the reigns of William and Anne, with thofe 
of the-prefent zra, are the principal omiffions in this work; 
in mott other refpeéts the pamphlets are nearly literal cbpies of 
each other; though the laft may want the ftamp of the au- 
thor’s image to make it pafs current. 





Utrum Horum? The Government; or, the Country? by D. 
O’Bryen. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1796. 


W HILE the impreflive eloquence of Mr. Burke rapidly de- 
{fcribes the dangers that he anticipates from a regicide 
peace, the pen of Mr. O’Bryen -is laborioufly occupied to 
demonftrate that the duration of the war is certain ruin. In 
this attempt he cannot be accufed of fafcinating his readers by 
thofe vivid colourings of language, thofe brilliant flafhes.of 
fancy, which, in the former writer, allure our admiration 
againit our better judgment. Dull and heavy, the author of 
Utrum Horum plods along the beaten road, without collect- 
ing a fingle flower to beguile the tedious way. A certain pert 
brevity, indeed, quickens his pace, when he introduces him- 
felf to his readers. It was he who in 1786 announced to the 
public the ever-memorable axiom, that ‘it is the duty of Great 
Britain to confider any acceffion of firength or territory, which 
France may obtain in any part of the world, as fo much taken from 
ber own power.” It was he who was favoured with the per- 
ufal of the firft pamphlet written by Mr. Burke on the French 
revolution, as /con as any man, at this time, in the land of the 
living. It was he, who, under the impreflion, that the dif- 
ference between thofe two GREAT men, Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Sheridan, would be a GREAT evil to the country, and to their 
own party, the fecond night after the original conteft in the 
House of Commons, brought them both together, and carried them 
to Mr.. Fox and the Duke of Portland according to a previous ar- 
rangement: and it was to him that Briffot declared his fentiments 
at Paris on the rccal of the Engli/b ambaffador. 

The obje& of the pamphlet, we are, however, affured by 
the author is, fir/’, to fhow that the duration of the war is 
ruin; and that peace alone can fave us ;—/econd, that the beft 
peace which can be rationally expe€ted from the prefent mi- 
niltry would be a greater calamity than the continuance of the 
war; that is to fay, than ruin;—third, that the true policy 
and beft hope of the country will be, fr/?, in a grand aéct of 
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Justice; and fially, in a CouraGE worthy of its ancient 
character. 

ift. To convince us that peace would fave us, Mr. O’Bryen 
quotes his own words, from a‘very able pamphlet written by 
himfelf, to prove that the commercial! treaty negotiated with 
France, by lord Auckland, was highly detrimental to this 
country. Great Britain ought to confider every acceffion of ter= 
ritory that France may obtain as [o much taken f: om her own pow 
er; and, therefore, he immediately concludes that the only 
mode to fave us from deftruction, is to fign a peace which 
would Icave our enemy in poffeffion of all her conquefts in the 
Netherlands, in Italy, and in Germany. 

2d. To fhow that the beft peace thatcan rationally beexpeGed 
from the prefent miniftry would be a greater calamity than 
the continuance of the war, he enumerates the virtues of the 
republic, her fincerity in her negotiations, her fidelity fo her 
treaties, and the fplendid fuccefs which has accompanied her 
enterprifes ; and then adds, that if, through Mr. Pitt, we ob- 
tain fuch an ally, we muft be worfe than undone. 

On the Justice and CouracGe which he comprifes under 
his third, fir/t, and final divifion, he is totally filent; he has pro- 
bably omitted them in this firft edition, that, in a fecond, he 
thay gratify with them the avidity of his readers. On our parts 


we cannot conceal from him that we regard his omiffions as 
the beft part of his work ; and we doubt not that our readers 
will be of the fame opinion, when we prefent them with a 
fpecimen of the ftyle in which he has clothed thofe argu- 
ments which he unfortunately has not omitted. 


Never did man labour more to preferve the peace of two coun. 
tries, than Mr. Chauvelin ;—but what fuccefs could he have with 
men who were refelved not to be fatisfied? The conduét of Mr. 
Chauvelin and Lord Grenville in their epiftolary intercourfe is an 
epitome of the two governments. On the one fide appear an ea- 
gernefs to know the grievance, and an anxiety to explainit. On 
the other a fulky fuppreffion of the caufe of complaint, and a moe 
rofe boorifh predetermination not to be content. The one writes 
- with a vivacity which is confcious of no offence, and an impatience 
for fhaking hands: the other with a churlifh {narling growl, which 
fancies fome intereft in leaving the caufe of difpute ambiguous, and 
a clownifh diflike to any reconciliation, At length Mr. Chauvelin 
is turned out of the country, on account of an event, which, 
though calculated to move the forrow of every tender breaft, was 
yet no object of cognizance for a Britifh ftatefman. 

No ftranger to the blood of the unhappy king of France could 
have lamented his fate more than the author of thefe fheets— but I 
fhall for ever deny that England had any pretence of right to re- 
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venge his death, or interfere in any fhape in the domeftic concerns 
of his country. The miniftry difmifled Mr. Chauvelin however 
immediately upon the king’s death—which death, in my confcience, 
I believe they haftened and wifhed. 

‘ In every view of their conduct upon this occafion, this infe- 
rence forces itfelf. They confidered the French convention either 
as men of fenfe and humanity ;—as a band of blood thirfty ruffians, 
or as a mixture of both. Since the beginning of the world there 
was never heard fuch a torrent of abufe as the miniftry loaded 
France with from the beginning of the feffions of parliament on the 
13th of December 1792 to the king’s death on the 21ft of January 
after. Could they think that fuch a ftile was the moft likely to 
influence men of humanity and fenfe, or that it was the beft mode 

.to mollify the tygers of September ? 

* Survey the condué of the Englifh oppofition upon this melan- 
choly bufinefs. 

‘ A day was fet apart on purpofe in the Houfe of Commons with 
a view to avert if poflible the dreadful danger of this unhappy prince. 
Mr, Fox (followed inthe fame ftile by all the leading men on that fide 
of the houfe) gave reafoned opinions, that it was for the honour and 
intereft of France, to {pare the king’s life, expreffing thofe fentiments 
with exquifite feeling, but with perfeét mederation. If I had noperfo- 
nal knowledge of thofe {peakers—If I did not well know how richly 
they are ftored with the milk of human kindnefs, their conduc upon 
that day had left no doubt of their ardent wifh to refcue the unhappy 
vicétim—Mr. Pitt on the contrary vented himifelf againft the con- 
vention and the country, in a ftrain of the moft loud, coarfe, fcur- 
rilous and vehement invective that tongue ever uttered. 

Do I wrong the gentleman ? My eyes faw him. My ears heard 
him, and my underftanding put this queftion. Can this man-be 
in earneft to fave the devoted king? I believe he was quite in earneft 
for his own purpofe, namely, to whet the rancour of agoodly people, 
(who will I hope never fied the blood of man for evil fpeculations) 
againft France, which he had long meditated to attack, and of 
which meditation, the recal of lord Gower was, as Briffot afferted, 
but too decifive an indication.’ rp. 47. 


The author of Utrum Horum is, however, anxious to vin- 
dicate himfelf from any fufpicion that interefted motives fhould 
have induced him to defcribe the exiflence of the government 
or adminijiration as incompatible with the exiftence of the 
country. 

* It is not, God knows, from anxiety that Mr. Fox fhould be mi- 
nifter, either on his account or from views perfonal to myfelf, that 
i have taken the trouble of compofing this work. If I were of a 
corrupt nature, little as Tam, the channel had been long ago open 
to me and upon more than one occafion. In his day of dif- 

ficulty 
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ficulty. or danger Ibelieve I-fhould be found as near to Mr. Fox 
and clifig asclofeto him; as any perfon born of a woman ;—but my 
difpofition does not particularly lead meto cultivate any body i in the 
hour of fuccefs. I fufpeé that I fhould not be the firft to prefent my- 
felf upon his kiffing the king’s hand—no evil to the man I love beft, 
for in fuch a cafe he would be fure of a crowded levee, My true 
motive is the falvation of my country, and without dwelling longer 
upon malice which perhaps fhould be treated only with contempt 
and fcorn—TI proceed. 

* The beft chance then of. real peace with France is furely from 
this defcription of minifter. 

‘ From a minifter, who, bred in the principles of the grand al- 
liance and nurtured in-a fear of French power, had furveyed the re- 
volution in France as the harbinger of peace to England and to Eu- 
rope—who, burning with the ardour of a patriot for the freedom of 
his own country, beheld the rifing liberty of other nations with the 
rapture of a philofopher—who was the firft public man in Europe 
to hail the downfall of the atrocious defpotifm of the court of Ver- 
failles—who lamented as heartily as the enemies of the French re- 
volution rejoiced, in the crimes and cruelties which were not fo 
much produced by that event, as by the unprincipled combination 
formed againft it by foreign tyrants—who, gifted with an under- 
ftanding like intuition to fee in the right feafon the wifdom or folly 
of ftate meafures, had warned his country of the fatal policy of its 
minifters towards France, and oppofed this deitructive war in all 
its ftages, with invincible conftancy and courage; though deferted 
by thofe who were neareft his heart, and fupported only by a few 
firm affociates, whofe merit is increafed by the fmallnefs of their 
numbers, and the general delirium which the adminiftration had fo 
artfully excited —a man whofe mora!s prevent him from exulting at 
the misfortunes of others, and whofe manners fecure him from the 
neceflity of humiliation.— Who never infulted France in the period 
of her depreffion and has nothing to difavow or expiate in the hour 
of her triumph—who has not left mankind in the dark about his 
object for four fatal years of unexampled carnage—and finally, 
whofe diftinguifhing charaéter be’ ng direétnefs and plain dealing 
appears the propereft man to negotiate with a people who affect to 
fubftitute candour for the fineffe and fallacy of courts !’_ Pp. 100. 


With the pacific wifhes of the author we heartily concur, 
although we are totally indifferent by whom they are gratified ; 
but if the negotiation fhould be intrufted to him by 2 new afl. 
miniftration, as a recompenfe for his zeal,—we are very much 
afraid, from the proof of his happy obfcurity before us, that it 
would be fome months before the French direCtory, ample as 
their capacities may be, would be able to penetrate the object 
of his miffion. 
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POLITICAL. 


Differtation on Firft Principles of Government, To which is added, 
the genuine Speech, tranflated, and delivered at the Tribune of the 
French Convention, Fuly 7, 1795. By Thomas Paine, Author of 
Common Senfe, Rights of Man, Age of Reafon, Se. Sv. 1s. 
Griffiths. 1795. 


HE name of Thomas Paine, if it be not likely to defcend to pof- 
terity, poffeffes at leaft as great a portion of contemporary notice, 
as could fall to the lot of any public man; for party fpirit, whe- 
ther it operate in the channel of perfecution or applaufe, or in 
both at the fame time, muft be allowed to confer the import- 
ance of notoriety on the perfonal objects of its idolatry or hatred. 

It is unneceflary for us to enter into an inveftigation of Mr. 
Paine’s political doctrines ; of the character of his writings we have 
long formed our opinion ; we confider them asa ftring of epigrams 
on the fubject of government, in many of which there is fome 
point and fome truth, but which have no claim to the coherence 
of fyftem, or the credit of candour. 

The prefent differtation contains nothing new on Mr. Paine’s 
favourite theme of democracy ; and is difgraced by an abufe of the 
monarchical and ariftocratical inftitutions, fo low and virulent, that 
the champions of rational liberty muft exclaim, 


¢ Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis—’ 


Rights of the People; or, Reafons for a Regicide Peace. Contain» 
ing an Inveftigation of the Rife and Progrefs of De/poti/m ; the 
ancient and prefent State of France; State of Europe, and of 
England in particular; Calculation of the Durability of the 
Funding Syftem ; and the abfolute Neceffity of an immediate Peace 
upon any Terms. With a few anticipating Stridtures upon Mr. 
Burke's long promifed Letters againfi a Regicide Peace. By 
William Williams, of Gray's-Inn, Student at Law. 8vo. 
ts. 6d. Jordan. 1796. 


In this pamphlet, Mr. Burke is cenfured as a political apoftate, a 
declamatory rhapfodift. The firft accufation may certainly be 
fupported with very moderate talents; and the author’s own ftyle 
does not feem to confer on him the leaft right of making the other. 
Alluding to Mr. Burke, he fays— 


¢ From an attentive perufal of the fpeeches and writings of this 
extraordinary character, we fee at once the caufes of his errors, in- 
coherencies, and abfurdities. Poflefled of the fublimeft imagina- 
tion, he has’not learned to check the poetic fire, but gives it the 


moft unbounded fcope. As age approaches our habits gather 
itrength, 
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ftrength, and if in early youth we have accuftomed ourfelves to 
deviate but a little from the exact line of reafon, it is well if, when 
time has paffed his ploughfhare over our foreheads, we find not that 
we have wandered to the uttermoft verge of an extreme. It.is thus 
with him. He always facrificed too much at the fhrine of ele- 
gance, and fuffered flowery declamation to encroach upon found 
argument, ’till at lengtheit has ufurped the whole fovereignty. He 
abounds in beautiful metaphors ; his fportive fancy {catters her rich 
luxuriance over the enamelled meads of fairy fiction ; but amidift 
this bower of fweets, I fearch in vain for the majeftic oak of un- 
fophifticated logic.’ _ . iii. 


As far as Mr. Burke is concerned, his defender Mr. Townfhend, 
and his opponent Mr. Williams, are truly * par nobile fudentium.’ _ 
Gray’s Inn, an alma mater of the law, may boaft of her two rifing 
geniufes: for, in proportion as the celebrated character in queftion 
has been exalted by the encomiums of the one, it is likely to be, 
depreffed by the philippics of the other, 


Thoughts on the Profpe& of a Gregicide War, in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. 6d. Smeeton. 1796. 


Venienti occurrite morbo, is thisauthor’s motto. Finding that all 
the prefcriptions of Mr. Burke’s antagonifts have been ineffectual 
in curing that gentleman of his political diforder, he wifhes to pre- 
vent a relapfe, of which there have been fome alarming fymptoms. 
In other words, Mr. Burke having.announced a pamphlet, called 
* Thoughts on the Profpect of a Regicide Peace,’ this author hopes 
he may be able to diffuade him from a defign fo fatal to the peace 
of Europe. For this purpofe he endeavours to prove, that, had the 
war never been begun, the French would foon have difcovered that 
they had only changed monarchy for anarchy, and that, after a 
fruitlefs experiment of change, they would have fettled in a dober 
fenfe of the benefits of hereditary though not indefeafible fuccef- 
fion, which would have been fecured by laws, binding both on 
king and people. He afferts that the le{s blood and money is fpent 
in fupport of a throne, beyond what decent {plendour requires of 
the laft, the more will the attachment of the multitude be; and he 
caytions Mr. Burke, left, in advancing his arguments why a peace 
at prefent would be a regicide one, he inadvertently point out the 
means to make it fuch.— We know not that it is quite fair to fup- 
pofe what Mr. Burke means to advance in his next pamphlet: but 
it is at leaft paying him a great compliment, to fuppofe him the 
prime director of public opinion. If our miniftry, however, are 
ferioufly difpofed to confer the bleffings of peace on their country, 
what Mr. Burke may fay will have but little weight, It is the com- 
bination of minifterial influence and patronage, which makes falfe- 
hood plaufible, and fophiftry delufive. 


Q.3 A general 
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A general Reply to the feveral Anfwerers, Sc. of a Letter written te 
a Noble Lord. By the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 8vo. 
cs. Allen aad Weft. 1796. 

On looking merely at the title-page, we are at a lofs to determine 
who is the author, A full ftop is put after the word Lord; and con- 
fequently the prefent publication ought to be attributed to the right 
honourable Edmund Burke. But it is of dittle confequence who 
the author is ; the ftyle determines it to come from one of. the Burk- 
ian {chool; and if not from the hand of the mafter, the probabi- 
lity is, that the difciple wrote under his aufpices, The times are 
now altered; the.king’s fpeech has fhown the folly of a great part 
of Mr. Burke's affertions ; and the critical ftate of the nation has 
taken away all relifh for his old declamation. This general reply 
will probably end the conteft, as far as Mr. Burke is concerned, 
No one will attempt a rejoinder ; nor is there indeed any thing in 
the pamphlet, which requires further animadverfion. The old to- 
pics are brought forward: Mr. Burke is every where: vindicated, and 
even for his confiftency. His opponents are not quite fo much 
abufed as heretofore: and the curtain being now let fall, we hear- 
tily wifh Mr. Burke a good night, and a long enjoyment of his 
penfion. 


Reform or Revolution, in a Letter, to a Biftop: with an Appendix 
addreffed to the People of England. By W. Ruffl. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Longman. 1796. 

There is a whimfical mixture of good fenfe and extravagance in 
this production: it points out many grievances in the ecclefiaftical 
and political ftate of the country with confiderable acutenefs ; but 
the reader will be often offended by a want of ferioufnefs in the 
language and manner of the obfervations. The author ftates him- 
felf to have been a clergyman, and that he has now thrown off his 
gown ;—he talks of the * exouymous Secrecy’ and * magzferial lan- 
guage’? of reviewers, and obferves that they will moft probably call 
his book, ‘ the contemptidle production of a contemptible writer, whofe 
arrogance is Such as to fuppoje that national revolution will take 
place in confequence of his profefional refignation.’ 

With whatever idle, nonfenfical, or even angry remarks, any 
pamphleteer may chufe to anticipate the critical reception of his 
labours, we fhall not feel ourfelves at all ruffled. Authors fhould 
remember, that it is at beft but a piece of vulgar affectation to cry 
‘ finking fifr,—and that, in point of fact, invectives againtt critics 
and reviewers have in general preceeded from the ungentlemanly 
and revengeful {pleen of bad writers. 

A Letter to Thomas Paine, in Reply to his Decline and Fall of the 
Englift Syfiem of Finance. By Dauiel Wakefield. 8v0. 15. 
Rivingtons. 1796. . 

Daniel Wakefield takes Thomas Paine to tafk for fome affertions 

on 
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on our funds, The ratio on the progreflive increafe of the national 
expenfes, he fhows to be inaccurate ; and indeed the leaft thought 
on the fubjeét muft teach any man, that very great accuracy was 
not intended, nor could be expected. Thomas Paine calculates the 
debt produced by the war of 1688, ending in 1697, to-be twenty- 
one millions and an half. Daniel Wakefield fays, ‘ it really 
amounted to 21,515,743!.’ A little farther our author exults at 
finding out an error of five millions. We have already exprefled 
our opinion of Paine’s ratio, of which we know no other good, 
than that it has afforded our author probably fome amufement in 
correcting it. 

Some obvious errors in Paine’s ftatement of our paper money 
take up the remaining part, or little more than half of the book ; 
and our author exults with juft as much reafon on the fuppofed pro- 
{perity of our finances, as his antagonift did on his affumed pofi- 
tion of their exceflive depreflion. “Both writers are building caftles 
in the air. 


Remarks on the prefent Times, exhibiting the Caufes of the ‘high 
Price of Provifions, and Propofitions for their Redudtion, being an 
Intvodu@ion to Hints and Obfervations on Agriculture. By Fames 
M‘Phail. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


Mr. M‘Phail, as this, tra& evinces, has employed himfelf on 
other fubjects befides raifing cucumbers. Amid a variety of to- 
pics, fome of which are fhrewdly handled, we have the following 


obfervations on the leading article of the title— 


* The increafe of money, or the figns of “it, does not only ope- 
rate on the price of provifions, by the diminution of its own value, 
but by enabling more people to purchafe, and of courfe confume 
them, one way or other, which muft unavoidably increafe their 
fearcity, and {till add more to their price. ‘Twenty rich families 
will confume at leaft twelve times as much meat, butter, foap, and 

candles, as twenty poor families confifting of the fame number; 
and the prices of all thefe muft Certainly rife in proportion to the 
demand. In many countries of Europe this effect of the increafe 
of wealth is vifible at this time; and in none more than in Great 
Britain. 

‘ The confumption of every thing is amazingly increafed from 
the increafe of wealth, not only in the metropolis, but in every 
part of the kingdom. Throughout all ranks and conditions of 
men, the manner of living is no lefs amazingly altered. The mer- 
chant, who formerly thought himfelf fortunate if in the courfe of 
thirty or forty years, by large trade, and ftriét ceconomy, he amafl- 
ed together twenty or thirty thoufand pounds, now acquires in lefs 
thanvhalf that time, double that fum, or breaks for a greater; and 
all that time vies with the firft of our nobility in his houfes, table, 
furniture, and equipage. Jn the metropolis, and other large cities 
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and towns, the fhop-keeper, who ufed to be as well contented with 
ane difh of meat, one fire, &c. has now three or four times as 
many: his wife has het card parties, and muft be in the prefent 
fathion, with no ftays, the petticoat feems pinned to the cravat, and 
the arms come out at the pocket holes;—fhe muft go to the play- 
houfe in winter, the watering places in fummer, and Aftley’s am- 
phitheatre in autumn: and his journeyman climbs from the fhop 
to the front boxes of the play-houfe. In his thop is feldom a fer- 
vant woman to’be feen, but feveral well-powdered gentlemen, to 
ferve with all the politenefs required by the firft female characters. 
The loweft manufacturer, and meane{t mechanic, will touch no- 
thing but the very beft pieces of meat, and the fineft white bread ; 
and if they cannot obtain this, they think they have a right to feek 
redrefs of grievances, by a reform in parliament. To this cata- 
logue, however, it is well-for the country there are many excep- 
tions. 

‘ Since then the value of money is greatly decreafed by its 
quantity ; and the confumption of provifions of all kinds very 
much increafed by univerfal luxury; and the fupplies we ufed ta 
receive from poorer countries, now alfo grown rich, more hard to 
be come at; the prefent exorbitant prices of all the neceffaries of 
life can be no wonder. 

‘ From what I have advanced, the high price of provifions may 
be eafily.accounted for, without having recourfe to foreftallers, re- 
graters, monopolizers, and farmers keeping back their produce till 
they can get a high price for it, with all the other caufes which are 
afiigned by effay and newfpaper writers, and adopted by many of 
their readers, How far any of thefe, or all of them, have locally, 
collaterally, or accidentally, contributed to augment the price of 
provifions, I pretend not to determine; nor perhaps is it of much 
importance to inquire, becaufe, whatever may have been their ef- 
fects, I am perfuaded they could have had none at all, had they 
not been helped by the firft and great caufe, that is, the increafe of 
riches. Does it, therefore, anfwer any great purpofe, to fearch 
out for the caufes of the prefent high price of provifions from faéts, 
whofe operations are not certain, and reafons at beft but fpecula- 
tive; when it is fufficiently proved from thefe two great principles, 
the increafe of riches, and the increafe of taxes. By this, howe- 
ver, I would by no means wifh to difcourage government, and the 
Jegiilature from inquiring into abufes, of which, doubtlefs, there 
are many ; and applying to them as fpeedy and efficacious remedies 
as poflible, to redrefs this evil; much lefs to difapprove the wife 
meafures they have already taken: but I would with to leffen the 
unmeatureable expectations formed by many of their fuccefs, and 
the indignation confequent from their difappointment.’ P. 97. 


“The tables at the end of this pamphlet are in many ways ufe- 


fal. 
A Short 
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A frort View of the Inconveniencies of War ; with fome Ob/fervations 
on the Expediency of Peace; ina Letter toa Friend. Svo. 15. 
Jordan. 1796. 


The intention of the author of this pamphlet is to fhow the fu- 
tility of all continental wars in general, and of the prefent in par- 
ticular. He is of opinion that it was originally unneceflary, and 
that whatever the original grounds of the conteft with France might 
be,—whether the fuppofed fecurity of the allies, or the conqueft of 
France,—it could not, in the firft inftance, be more neceflary than 
peace now is to the parties-concerned. We do not find many re- 
marks that are new or ftriking in what he advances: but the whole 
is written difpaffionately, and may have its effect now that the din 
of war has partly loft its charms. 


A Retrofpe ; illuftrating the Necefity of an immediate Peace with 
the Republic of France. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 1796. 


The ufual arguments in favour of peace are brought together 
here, but rather with too much warmth and turgidity of ftyle. 
The.author means well, but wants that moderation which alone can 
give force and perfpicuity to arguments, however well founded, In 
his laft words, which may ferve as a fpecimen of his ftyle, he pro- 
bably meant to go off with a climax— 


¢ Hefitate not another moment to negociate libevally and une- 
quivocally with the republic of France, or, I Jolemnly declare be- 
fore God—I fee no peace for Ifrael!!! p. 28. 


The American Crifis, and a Letter to Sir Guy Carleton, on the 
Murder of Captain Huddy, and the intended Retaliation on Cap- 
tain Afgill, of the Guards. By Thomas Paine, Author of Com- 
mon Senfe, Rights of Man, Age of Reafon, and the Decline and 
Fall of the Englifh Svyftem of Finance. 8vo. $s. Boards. 
Eaton. 1796. 

The fuccefs of Mr. Paine’s late political writings feems to have 
held out a profpeéct of advantage from colleéting all papers and let- 
ters attributed to him during the American war. We can perceive 
no other reafon for republifhing the papers contained in this volume. 
They may be, perhaps, of fome fmall fervice to the hiftorian: but, 
diffufed among the public at large, they can ferve only to revive 
thofe animofities between the Englifh and Americans, which it is 
the intereft of both nations to bury in oblivion, 


POETICA L. 


Tie Dog Tax, in Verfe. Addreffed to the Self-appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 4to. 15. Low. 1796. 
Mr. Dent is humouroufly lafhed in thefe lines as the felf-appoint- 


ed chancellor of the exchequer, who wifhed to tax the poor cotta- 
ger’s 
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ger’s dog, which has been refcued by the humanity of the parlia- 
ment. We fhould -have been better pleafed, had the author con- 
tinued in the humourous vein. His introduction is of confiderable 


promife— 


* Whereas evilsand dangers both ferious and great 

Have got toa pitch fo alarming of late, 

And the hydrophobia has fpread far and near, d 

That the poor don’t like water fo well as ftrong beer, 

And the rich will drink wine, though fo damnably dear 3 

And the dogs of the cottage fo furious are grown, 

They gnaw iron and fteel as they would a beef bone. 

(Mind—the dogs of the cottage—for thofe of the court 

Only pick chicken bones and nice things of that fort.) 

They bite fheep, pigs, and oxen, to fuch a degree, 

We have barking ragout, and ftark mad fricafee. 

An alderman fears to eat fifh, let me tell ye, 

Left hard roe and foft roe fhould fight in his belly. 

Sheep’s head, pluck, and lights, each vile cur fo confounds, 

That the {quire can’t get vi’tals enough for his hounds, 

Now all this anrounts to a clear demonftration 

That the curs of the poor are the bane of the‘nation, 

And o’erwhelm us with difcord, difeafe, and ftarvation.’ 
P. ¢. 






















A Paraphrafe on Gray’s Elegy, written on the unfortunate Cataftro- 
phe of the late Mr. Henry Weftcn, who was executed for Forgery 
before Newgate, Fuly 6, 1796. By a@ Gentleman. 4to. 25. 
Tiffin. 1796. 

¢ All you who vifit the unhonour’d dead 
In contemplation of their future fate ; 


In pity cenfure not the lives they led, 
Which brought them to an ignominious fate.” P. 13. 









This paraphrafe, the author informs us, was written without an 
intention of being publifhed; but he was prevailed upon, at the 
requett of feveral of his friends, to offer it to the world. The 
{pecimen above will fhow the judgment of thofe friends; and the 
line in Italics, the author’s intention, which was to palliate offences 
for which no excufe can be offered. The effect of this work 
would, therefore, be of the immoral kind, if the poetry had any 
attractions. There was nothing in Wefton’s cafe to claim more 
than.ordinary pity. He was young, and his manners might have 
been thofe of a gentleman: but his crimes were thofe of delibera- 
tion. He had long been in the practice of defrauding others, with 
the moft unfeeling cunning and caution; and the /i/e he led deferved 


the fevereft cenfure. 
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The State of the Poll: an eccentric Poem. 12mo. 15, Lowndes. 
1796. 

This poem was written during the general eleftion in 1790. It 
lafhes gently and good-naturedly the praétice ufual on fuch occa- 
fions: the meafure is Hudibraftic, and the lines flowing and eafy. 
By far the beft part is the fketch of modern characters, in the In- 
yoduction, of which the following is no unpleafant {pecimen— 


‘ Here mutt I ftop too, by the way, 

A little tribute juft to pay, 

(—With polifh’d manners in compliance) 
To thofe who’ve caus’d the gymnic {cience 
To be promulg’d and underftood, 

With fuch great pains, for our great good. 
Who have with merited applaufe, 

So well arrang’d the boxing laws; 

And, to the credit of the age, 

Have afcertain’d, with reafons fage, 
What fhare of honor fhall be due 

For one black eye, and what for two: 
What fhall be deem'd a knock-down blow, , 
And what fhall not be deemed fo; 

And then, how miany of thofe blows 

A man of “ bottom”—on his noie, 

And eyes, and guts, fhou’d bear, e’er he 
Refigns the palin of victory. 

For this are great encomiums due : 

But for the good that may accrue, 

From giving treats, that ne’er are hifs’d, 
Of fine dexterity of fift; 

From teaching men fo bold t’ appear 

As not the ftroke of death to fear: 

(That is, to ftare devoid of dread 

While one man ftrikes another dead !) 
From teaching them,—if fo they’re bent 
Alfo to profit by th’ event : 

From learning ruffians while they fight 
To be exceedingly polite: 

So that each one fhall thank his foe, 
Whene’er he gets a handfome blow : 

(— Who too, are prodigies indeed, 

For they can write tho’ they can’t read !) 
More panegyric far, I know, 

Ts due than I can e’er beftow. 

Nor e’er fhall pugilifts forget 

How much they are in Tarleton’s debt.’ rp. 16, 
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An Epifile in Verfe to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, Englifh Preceptor te 
H. R. H. the Princefs of Wales, occafioned by the Publication of 
the Correfpondence between the Earl and Counte/s of Ferfey, ond 
the Dofor, uvon the Subse of fome, Letters belonging to H. R. H. 
the Princef/s of Wales. 8vo. 15. Parfons. 1796. 


The information we could not find in digaified profe, is not to 
be expected in burlefque verfe, the objeét of which feems to be an 
attack on Dr. Randolph's ftyle, and is conduéted with fome degree 
of humour. The poet concludes thus— 


* I ceafe, my Randolph; oh, forgive the Mufe, 
Her plume yet fragrant with celeftial dews, 
Forgive her fears, her ferious pafling ftrain, 

She n’er was fchool’d to murmur or complain. 
For wifdom taught her, e’en from earlieft youth, 
To feel, with you, this great unalter’d truth ; 

« That oft a nation’s fondeft hope is croft, 
And that—a packet may be book’d, and loft.” 


A Scle& Collection of Epigrams. Many of them Original. By 
Thomas Clio Rickman, Author of the Evening Walk, Fallen Cot- 
tage, Se. Se. 12m0. 25. Boards: Walker. 1796. 

This is at leaft a recent collection of epigrams, and may be an 
agreeable companion * during the walk, the ride, the fail, and va- 


rious lounge,’ which form the extent of the colleétor’s pretenfions. 
From the many allufions to matrimonial infidelity, however, he can- 
snot expect that it will be a favourite in the polite circles, 


RELI G.1,0. 0 %. 


A Sermon on the Argument from Prophecy, in which is propofed a 
mew Interpretation of Daniel’s Prophecy of Seventy Weeks. 
Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By George 
Miiler, B.D. Fellow of Trinity College. 4%0. 25. Watfon, 
Dublin. 1794. 

The fum of Mr. Miller's interpretation is comprifed in the fol- 
Jowing extrat— 

‘ Of this noble prophecy, which the Jewifh hiftorian confider- 
ed as an irrefragable proof of the prefcience and providence of 
God, various interpretations have been propofed, feveral of them 
correfponding nearly with the events, but none intirely free from 
objections. I fhall therefore propofe a new one which appears to 
me to be both accurate and confiftent. This paffage of Daniel in 
my Opinion contains two prediétions, the one relating to the time 
when the great facrifice of Chrift fhould be offered, the other to 
the period during which the new covenant of the Gofpel fhould be 
more particularly preached amongft the Jews. The interval mark- 


ed in the former confifted of fixty nine weeks, that is according to 
the 
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the declared language of prophecy of four hundred and eighty three 
years; and the period defcribed in the latter of one week or feven 
years. Though, as I hall undertake to prove, thefe-two periods 
were not fucceflive, the laft week partly coinciding with the fixty- 
ninth in the other prophecy, vet as this week had a diftin@ begin- 
ning and termination and was marked out for a different purpofe, 
they are collectively defcribed in the general introduétion to both 
prophecies as feventy weeks. ‘+ Seventy weeks are determined {or 
marked out) upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finifh the 
tranfgreffion, and to make an end of fins, and to make reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, and to bring in everlafting righteoufnefs, and to 
anoint the moft holy.”. In the two following verfes are contained 
the former of thofe predictions which I have already mentioned, 
namely, that which relates to the time of the death of Chrift. “ Know 
therefore anc underftand, that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to reftore and to build Jerufalem, unto the Mefliah the 
prince, fhall be feven weeks, and threefcore and two weeks the 
fireet fhall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
And after threefcore and two weeks fhall Meffiah be cut off, but 
not for himfelf: and the people of the prince that fhall come, fhall 
deftroy the city, amd the fanctuary, and the end thereof fhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the war defolations are deter- 
mined.” Daniel was informed that at the end of feven weeks and 
three-fcore and two weeks, that is at the end of fixty-nine weeks, 
from the time of the commandment to rebuild Jerufalem the Mef. 
fiah fhould be cut off. This period has in a computation already 
given to the public,. been juftly computed from the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes, when Nehemiah informs us he was fent by the king 
to build-the city of his father’s fepulchres. From this #ra to the 
year in which Chrift died, are exaétly fixty-nine weeks of Chal- 
dzan years, each confifting of three hundred and fixty days, and 
that fuch years fhould be ufed in this computation, is evident from 
other parts of the fcriptures. In the hiftory of the deluge, five 
months are mentioned as equivalent to one hundred and fifty days, 
and in the Revelation of St. John twelve hundred and fixty days 
are reckoned, equivalent to three years and a half, or to forty-two 
months. It appears therefore, that the year according to the pro- 
phetical computation of time confifted of 360 days, or twelve 
months each containing thirty days. Concerning this part of the 
prophecy there is therefore no difficulty. The laft verfe contains 
as I conceive the other prediction of the time during which the 
Gofpel fhould be preached to the Jews, “ And he {hall confirm the 
covenant with many for one week ; and in the midit of the week 
he fhall caufe the facrifice and the oblation to ceafe, and for the 
overfpreading of abominations he fhall make it defolate, even until 
the confummation, and that determined fhall be poured upon the 
defolate.’ That this week cannot be confidered as a continuation 


of 
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of the fixty-hine weeks mentioned in the former part .of the pro- 
phecy, appears from the following circumftance. The period of 
thofe fixty-nine weeks we are informed was to be the death of the 
Meffiah, but in the middle of this feventieth week we are told the 
facrifice and oblation were to ceafe, that is, Chrift by his one ob- 
lation of himfélf once offered was virtually to put an end to all the 
facrifices and oblations of the Jewifh law. The fame great event 
therefore, which fhould terminate the former computation of fixty- 
nine weeks, was to mark the middle of the feventieth, and for the 
beginning of, this laft week we muft go backward one half week ot 
three years and a half, But if we reckon three years and a half 
backward from the death of Chrift, we fhall, according to the moft 
approved accounts, come to the beginning of his public miniftry ; 
and if we reckon forward from the fame event three years and a 
half, we fhall reach the time when the apoftles difperfed themfeives 
from Judaea into various parts of the world. Here then is one 
compleat prophetical week, commencing with the miniftry of 
Chrift, and terminating with the final difperfion of his apoftles, 
during which the new covenant of Chriftiamity was confirmed with 
many, and in the midft of the week the death of Chrift caufed the 
facrifice and the oblatiou of the Jewifh law, which of themfelves 
had not any power to take away fins, and were only figurative of 
that great facrifice, to ceafe. This feems to be the natural meaning 
of the paflage in our common tranflation, but if the original words 
be literally tranflated, the interpretation which I have given wiil be 
fill more direétly authorized. The literal tranilation is not “ he fhall 
confirm the covenant with many for one week, and in the midft of 
the week he fhall caufe the facrifice and the oblation to ceafe,”’ but “a 
week fhall eftablifh or make a covenant with many, and. the midft 
of the week fhall caufe the facrifice and the oblation to ceafe :”’ which 
words exprefsly point out the period during which the new cove- 
nant fhould be made with the inhabitants of Judaa, and mark the 
time of that period by the mention of the great event which fhould 
happen in the middle of it. 

‘ Thus interpreted, the whole prophecy appears confiftent and 
connected.’ Pp. 15. 

However fatisfactory this folution may appear to its author, we 
mutt confefs it-to be fuch as we cannot acquiefce in. Our readers 
who have already confidered the fubjeé, are enabled by this extract 
to judge for themfelves. 

A Sermon preached at the Meeting-honfe in the Old Jewry, on the 
28th of Fune, 1795, upon Occafion of the Death of the Rev. 
Rover Flexman, D. D. who departed this Life on the 14:h Day 
of the fame Month, in the 88th Year of his Age. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D. F.R.S. Publifhed by Requeft of the Family. 8vo. 
ts. 6d. Robinfons, 1795. 


Tn this fermon we havea rational inquiry into the nature of that 
6 paflion 
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paflion which may be termed the fear of death, and many extel- 
lent obfervations on the duty of regulating it upon Chriftian princi- 
ples. A juft tribute is paid to the memory of Dr. Flexman, who 
is defcribed as a perfon of confiderable mental talents and literary 
acquirements, and as the compiler and editor of various ufeful 
works. He was ordained a paftor fo early as 1730, and officiated 
till 1783 regularly, and even afterwards occafionally. He was a 
ftrenuous advocate for the pre-exiftent dignity of Chrift, and the 
perfonality of the Holy Spirit. He maintained the effential diftinc- 
tion between the foul and body, and the liberty of the human will, 
in oppofition to Materialifts and Neceffarians, —Appended to this 
account, is a lift of his original publications ; among his compila- 
tions is the index to the Sth, gth, 1toth, and 11th volumes of the 
Journals of the houfe of commons, for which he received the fum 
of 30001. 


A Sermon preached at the Affizes holden at Wifbech, before Edward 
Gwillim, Efg. Chief Fuftice of the Ile of Ely, the 28th of 
Fuly, 1796. By Fames Na/mith, M. A. Redior of Lever = 
Sve. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


From Exodus xx. v. 7, Mr. Nafmith inculcates the high obliga- 
tion of an oath, and the neceflity of religious impreffions in the 
adminiftration of juftice. ‘The difcourfe is fhort, and rather fuper- 
ficial, and adds but little to our ftock of printed fermons, although 
it may have been acceptable in the delivery, and calculated for the 
occafion. 


The Obligations of Chrifiians to fupport.a Converfation becoming the 
Gofpel, A Sermon, preached to a Congregation of Protefant Di/- 
Senters in Hull, February 8, 1795, ot Occafton of their forming 
themfelves into a Chriftian Society, under the paftoral Care of the 
Rev. William Pendered, By Thomas Langdon. 800. 15. 
Johnfon. 1795. 

This fermon contains a fuperficial though candid review of the 
mutual obligations of paftors and people, expreffed in an unaffected 
and earneft ftyle, and is printed, we are told, at the earneft requeft 
of thofe-to whom it was preached. The author chiefly infifts on 
the duty of Chriftians to attend the miniftry of thofe whom they 
elect their religious inftructors,—to avoid infifting on unfcriptural 
terms of communion, and on a harfh and rigorous difcipline, 
contrary to the genius of the gofpel. He exhorts them to let,their 
behaviour to their fellow Chriftians of other focieties be as be- 
cometh the gofpel, and to regulate their conduct in their refpective™ 
families by the fame rule. Thefe fubjeéts, we think, he might 
have enlarged upon with confiderable advantage, had not (p. 26) 
his time * been nearly elapfed.’ We did not know that difcourfes 
of this or any kind were regulated by a certain time, 


y, | Pre- 
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A Prefervative againf{ the Infidelity and Uncharitablenefs of the 
Eighteenth Century: or, Teftimonies in Behalf of Chriftian Can- 
dour and Unanimity, by Divines of the Church of England, of 
the Kirk of Seotland, and among the Proteftant Diffenters. Toa 
which is prefixed, an Effay cn the Right of Private Fudgment in 
Matters of Religion. The Whole being a Sequel to “ The Sketch 
of the Denominations of the Chriftian World.” By Foln Evans, 
A.M. 2m. 25. 6d. Symonds. 1796. 


4 priori, one would fuppofe there could not be a greater fole- 
cifm than to imagine that any man, or number of men, fhould 
claim to themfelves the right of thinking for others ; and, confe- 
quently, that it ever could be requifite to prove the reverie. But 
fuch doth experience evince to be the fact, that, often as the proof 
has been repeated, and extenfively as it is feen to be admitted, no 
pofition is lefs cordially acquiefced in. The introduétory effay in 
this point of view is far from being unfeafonable ; and the teftimo- 
nies of which this Prefervative confifts, form at-once a ftriking 
proof of the catholicifm of Mr. Evans, as wellas of the refpec- 
tive authors. 


The Promifed Mefiiah. A Sermon preached at Sion-Chapel, White- 
chapel, to God’s ancient People, the Fews, on Sunday Afternoong 
Aug. 28, 1796: with the Prayers and Hymns before and after 
Sermon. By William Cooper. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 1796. — 


~ William Cooper is an illiterate mechanic, who has taken it into 
his head that he ought to attempt the converfion of the Jews; and 
this fermon, we prefume, ‘is publifhed as a fpecimen of his talents 
for this great work. It contains the texts which are prophetical of 
the appearance of our Saviour, jumbled together with much pious 
exhortation, but without any conneétion with profane hiftory, or 
any afliftance.from arguments that are likely to weigh againft the 
prejudices of the modern Jews. The author fays he is only twenty 
years of age, and underftands no language but Englifh. He ap- 
pears to be a wellemeaning enthufiaft: and as his abilities are not 
ill fuited to perfons of his own capacity, he cannot fail of improv- 
ing the property of Sion chapel. 


DRAMATIC, 


. Bannian Day, a Mufcal Entertainment, in Two A&s, performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market, Written by George Brewer. 
8vo. 1s. Longman. 1796. 


Although, as dramatic pieces, the greater part of our mufical en- 
tertainments are {carcely worth the trouble of criticifing, yet in the 
Bannian Day we difcern a promife of talents which may be fafely 
encouraged. The ftory is trite, but the characters have confiderable 
merit, Captain Macgallaher, Batch, and Notice, © are outlines 

7 fkeiched 
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fketched with great humour ; and there is nothing forced, or-very 
improbable, in the fituations. The poetry is moftly of the comic 
kind, and adapted to the mock $ravura which was iatroduced on 
the Englith ftage by the late Mr. Edwin, and is becoming popular 
with the upper ranks,—we mean, the galleries, 


The Smugglers; a Mufical Drama, in Two A&s, As it is perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By Samuel Birch. 8vo. 
1s. Dilly. .1796. 

This little drama was written for the benefit of a popular pef- 
former, and has enough of bufinefs and buttle to recommend it as 
an afterpiece, efpecially with the auxiliaries of mufic and fcenery. 
One or two of the fongs are fuperior to what we commonly meet 
with in operatical pieces; but in rendering the dialogue palatable, 
the author muft have been greatly indebted to the performers. 


The Cottage, an Operatic Farce. In Two A&s. By Fames 
Smith. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 1796. 

A fentimental trifle, the fable of which is borrowed from the 
principal incident in Love in a Village. The poetry of the fongs 
is rather 2bove incdiocrity-; but the dialogue betrays a pen unufed 
to dramatic writing. 


MEDICALaxnn ANATOMICAL. 


Obfervations on Pregnancy, and the Difeafes incident to that Period; 
together with their Remedies, and fome ufeful Cautions particularly 
neceffary for Women during a firft Pregnancy. To which are add- 
ed, Obfervations on the Difeases of Crildren. By Fames Clough, 
Surgeon. §vo. Printed for the Author. 1796. 

Medical gentlemen, when called to the exercife of that part of 
the profeffion which they have chofen, generally find it convenient 
to introduce themfelves to notice by a publication. In the obfte~ 
tric department, inftances of this kind have been extremely nume~ 
rous; and we really can find no other caufe to which we can afcribe 
the piiervatione of Mr. Clough; for in neither the matter nor the 
execution of his work, is there any thing new or important. The 
province of the nurfe is indeed invaded, but without affording the 
good lady an opportunity of profiting by it. 

On the difeafes of children we are, however, gravely told, that— 

* The impediments which children have been fuppofed to lakour 
under, from their being unable to exprefs themfelves by words, are 
only impediments to thofe who are unacquainted with their gel- 
tures; which, when properly attended to, will be found certain in- 
dications of their complaints.’ P. 21. ; 

A little afterwards we find that it fometimes unfortunately hap- 
pens, that, notwithftanding the utmoft watchfulnefs of the practi- 
tioner, the difeafes of children are overlooked ; we are therefore 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XVIII. Odeber, 1796. R__soprefented 
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préfented with their * fymptoms of difeafe,’ and hear nothing mofe 
of the gefures. - They are thefe— 

* t. A fharpnefs or angular appearance of the joints, differing 
frém the rounded form of health. 

“2. The belly concave or flatter towards its upper part, with an 
enlargement of its bottom, generally hard and pendulous. 

* 3. Large head, which gives the face a diminutive appearance. 

* 4. Openings of the head, greater than common; denoting 
weaknefs, rickets, dropfy of the head, &c. 

* 5. Palenefs of the fkin ; which appears tinged with yellow, dif- 
ferent from the rofy bluth of health, 

* 6. Blacknefs round the mouth and eyes, denoting inward fits. 

¢ 7. Scrotum or pulfe relaxed, a fymptom of debility or weak- 
nefs. 

‘8. Picking the face, eyelids, or lips, when accompanied with 
a dry tongue, are figns of fever. 

‘9. Hands in the mouth—of fomething amifs there : and if the 
child flavers much—of teething. 

* to. Picking the nofe, grinding the teeth, ftartings, and con- 
vulfions, are indications of worms. 

‘ 11. Drawing up the knees to the belly —of pain there. 

‘ 12. Squinting at four months—of dropfy in the head. 

‘ 13. Stools green—of acidities prefent in the ftomach and 
bowels: if white, of jaundice, or an interruption of the fecretion 
of bile. 

‘ 14. Smiling during fleep—of irritation of the bowels, from 
wind collected there. 

* To the above may be added, frequent crying; the infeparable 
attendant of unhealthy children.’ Pp. 22. 


What good woman would think herfelf qualified for the office of 
nurfing, who did not know this and much more ? 


OBfervations on the Venereal Difeafe, by T. Greyfon, Surgeon, Dif- 
coverer of the Antifyphilitic, to prevent the Venereal Difeafe. 
12mo, Od. Printed forthe Author. 1796, 


A quack advertifement. 


The Anatomy of the Horfe. Accompanied with Remarks Phyfologi- 
cal, Pathological, Chirurgical, and Natural. Illuftrated with 
a Set of Tables, elegantly engraved and coloured. Large Folio. 
No. I. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


_ An immenfely large folio, confifting of a frontifpiece, one page 
of preface, one page of letter-prefs ! and one page of references to 
the plate !!—This plate is an aqua tinta engraving of the fkeleton 
of ahorfe, and is accompanied with an outline figure, bearing the 
marks of reference to the defcription.. In the Preface, after we 
trad read that the motive for undertaking this publication is a defire 
. Be "te 
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to communicate the elementary principles of knowledge to the far- 
rier, We meet with the following and conclyding, fentence— 


‘ Profeffional engagements alone prevent the author’s name from 
appearing ; nor fhould this’ prejudice the mind of any one againft 
it, as the reafon muft be obvious; for, until-all orders of mankind 
become perfectly enlightened, fuch concealment, though unplea- 
fant, is neceffary.’ 

From a profeffional character thus delicately circumftanced, we 
may fairly expect fome proofs of extenfive knowledge and correét 
information ; let us then turn over to the page of this number, and 
fearch—~ , 


¢ Bones are furnifhed with arteries of two kinds, one entering 
at their extremities to afford nourifhment, the other piercing the 
middie to fecrete the marrow, which is depofited in the cells we have 
noticed, This fubftance keeps them moift and from becoming 
brittle ; thus the bones of old animals, where it exifts but in {mall 
quantities, break more frequently than thofe of younger. It may 
become difeafed from long fevers; it then corrodes:and eats through 
the bone, producing a thin foetid difcharge ; this will happen (more 
particularly to blood colts near the knee and -hock) without previous 
fever, and then is called, as in the human, fpina ventofa.’ 


In truth, we are compelled to difpute every part of the foregoing 
ftatements and conclufions: 1. We have not a fingle proof that the 
‘ arteries entering the middle of bones, fecrete marrow’—Thefe, 
as well as thofe arteries which pierce the extremities of cylindrical 
bones, equally ramify in their fubftance. And what thall we fay of 
thoie bones which, from their forms, have no extremities fuch as 
our author alludes to? 2. The marrow keeps the * bone moift 
and prevents its becoming brittle’— How is this purpofe effected in 
the bones of animals which have no marrow,—as for example, in 
birds, where they are filled with air, and in fifhes where they are 
generally folid?—Again, young bones are faid by our author to 
contain more marrow than old ones. The yseverfe is the truth; 
young bones are only lefs brittle than old ones, in proportion to the 
quantity af lime which is combjned in their Yubftance; and this is 
always in q imaller proportion in growing bones, than in thofe of 
the adult. The ‘ marrow may become difeafed from long fevers ; 
it then corrodes and eats through the bone;’ neither of thefe ftate- 
ments is fupported by either pofitive proofs or correct reafoning. 

Such anatomical defcriptions, and fuch phyfiological conclufions, 
muft ever tend to confufe and.darken the minds of men, rather 
than inftru& them. In fine, the work before us is infinitely below 
the modern ftate of knowledge ; and the plate is inferior to many 
which are publifhed upon the fame fubje&t. It isa fevere talk to 
condemn any literary production with harfhnefs: but it is our duty 
to endeavour to correct the growing evil of multiplying books a 

2 necel. 
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neceffarily. It gives us pain to find noth'ng but faults in any work, 
which @ven only pretends to communicate ufeful knowledge. In 
the prefent cafe, juftice overcomes our feelings, and we are led to 
hope that it is not.the production of any profeflional man, but of 
fome adventuring book-maker, who, like the Jew with his razors 
ia Peter Pindar’s ftory, has defigned it, not with a view. to utility, 


but * to fell.’ 
NOV E-L S$. 


Delves, a Welch Tale. By Mrs. Gunning. 2 Vols. 12m0. 105. 
fewed. Allen and Weft. — 1796. 

We have been much entertained with this Welch Tale ; it is told 
with humour and fimplicitv, and with fome ftrokes of nature and 
pathos. Delves, and his dog Trimbuth, faften themfelves on the 
reader’s affections ;.we puriue them with intereft and pleafure 
through their frolicks and peregrinations. The icenes and conver~ 
fations are charaéteriftic ; the plot is fimple, the ityle unaffeéted, 
and the d‘nodment happy and fatisfactory. It is a production more 
particularly calculated to amufe young perfons by its pleafantry and 


naivete. 
oan! !! @ Novel. By Matilda Fitz-Foln. Vols. 12m, 
7 by : 4 
145. fewed. Hookham end Carpenter. 1796. 


This novel has a great deal of plot and intricacy, and difplays 
fome invention and ingenuity; but it is very difficult fufficiently 
to connect and render probable a variety of complicated incidents. 
The moft celebrated and beft executed novels have generally been 
diftinguifhed by a fimplicity of plan, as Richardfon’s Clariffa, the 
Heloife of Rouffeau, &c. Even extraordinary events in real life 
would, when related, gain credit with difficulty, without great at- 
tention tothe minute connecting circumftances, and to the fprings 
and motives of ation,” In the work before us,* the duplicity and 
atrocity of Iady Jemima Byram’s condué& ‘has no fufficient motive 
or excufe: the plain path would have been evidently more condu- 
cive to her intereft, in delivering up Elizabeth to her natural friends, 
who were content to wave her legal rights. We are aware that 
cunning will fometimes over-reach itfelf: but the human mind is 
compofed of mixed materials ; nature nor education feldom produce 
monfters ; injudicious novelifts, ‘in drawing charaéters, aim too 
much at glaring contrafts, Similar objeétions might be made againft 
the conduct of the Haccombes to theif ward, fir Edward, the will 
of whofe father was highly abfurd and improbable ; neither does 
our author always obferve confiftency of chara¢ter :—it is eafy to 
draw charaéters, but difficult to put them in correfpondent motion. 

The language and converfations in many parts of the work are 
vulgar ; yet, upon the whole, it has fome merit and intereft, car- 
rying the reader forward by its fhifting fcenes, and is well calculated 
to beguite a languid or a vacant hour. 

LAW. 
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LA W. 


The Practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common-Pleas. By 
Baker Fohn Sellon, Efg. Vol. If. Sve. 125, Od... Boards, 
Butterworth, 1796, 


This volume, the publication of which has been rather tao long 
delayed, completes a book of praétice that will be found highly ufetul 
by every department in the legal profeflion. We ftrongly recom- 
mend its repeated perufal to thofe young barrifters, many of whom, 
though poffeifed of refpeétable talents, are doomed to fit filent im the 
courts, whiie empty-headed and buftling intruders, more mec hani- 
cally acquainted with the rules of praétice, nearly monopolife the 
junior bufinefs of the bar. 

Mr. Baker in his Appendix has wifely inferted the material parts 
of the valuable introduction to Crompton’s Praétice, upon which, 
after purchafing the copy-right, Mr. Baker formed the plan of the 
prefent work, 


The Praéice of the Court of Chancery. Originally publifhed by Fofeph 
Harrifon, of Lincotn’s-Inn, Efq. and enlarged by Fohn Griffith 
Williams, Efg. Barriftcr at Law. The Eighth Edition, with 
confiderable Additions’; including the Proceedings before the Mafter 
on Sales of. Efiates, Maintenance for Infants, the Appointment 
of a Receiver, Sc. aud feveral: new Precedents, by Wilmot 
Parker, Solicitor, 2 Vols. 8vo.~ 16s, Boards, Butterworth. 1796. 
This edition of Harrifon’s Chancery. Practice prefents to the 

profeflion a book of acknowledged utility, much improved by the 
judicious labour of Mr. Parker, who appears accurately acquainted 
with all the branches of equity jurifdi@ion, and whofe additional 
references to the various authorities we have found to be correct 
and pertinent, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Memoirs of @ late eminent Advocate, and Member of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inns By William Melmoth, Efg, 8vo. 5s, 
Sewed. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 

The elegant and fpirited pen of Mr. Melmoth has often received 
the applaufe of eriticifn for its original produtions, and ‘for the fa- 
cility with which it has given the idiom of our language’ to the 
choiceft beauties of claflical literature, 

Our author’s father, Mr, Melmoth, is the * eminent advocate’ 
who is the fubjeét of thefe memoirs: they prefent a well-written 
tribute of refpeét to the memory of an abie and a good man; but 
they contain little or no incident, and are chiefly valuable as the 
vehicle of feveral letters, in which the lawfulnefs of the oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy, taken to king William after the Revolu- 


tion, is very fully and acutely difcufled. " 
le 
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The Corre/pondence berween-the Earl and Counte/s of Ferfey, and the 
Rev. Dr. Randolph, upon the Subje of fome Letters belonging 10 
H.R. H, the Princeft of Wales, of late fo much’ the Fopic of 20h 
lie Converfation, Svd. -1s. oR ‘White. «1796. ° 
* Great pains having been taken for fome time paft,’ fays Tord 

Jerfey, * to engage ‘the attention of the public,'by repeated miali- 

cious and. feandalous paragrdphs in the newfpapiers,, accufing the 

counitefs of ‘Jerfey of havingopened a letter entrufted to the care of 
her ladyfhip by her royal bighnefs'the ptincefs of Wales; adding, 
alfo, that the letter fo opened : had been conveyed bythe countefs to 

a certain great female perfopage ; I'do now take at upon-me to affert 

unequivocally; and without # pile of contradiction, that fuch 

infinuations are founded folely in malice and not in truth.’ In cor: 
roboration of this affertion of the rioble author, “the letters affure us 
that the packet never was in lady Jerfey’s hands; that doctor Ran- 
dolph took it to the inn, and booked “it, aad: it was never more 
heard of. But as the packet (p. 34) was avowedly of little value, 

_ it -isimpoffible to conceive that the lofs of it-cauld have been at- 

tended with all thofe confequences which have lately been the. topic 

of public converfation, and to which this pamphlee does not allude 
ja the. moft diftant manner. 


fieliak Tra&s; or a ColleAion, of Seleftea - Pieces: Sve, 2s. 
Molini.-1796, 


The oeccafion of thefe mifcellanies being publifhed in the pietesi 
form is explained in the followimg concife Advertifement—— | 


‘ The plan of an Italian magazine having not met with encou- 
ragement, the editor has been advifed to make a pamphiet of the 
two numbers already printed.’ p. iii, 

That the plan of an Jtalian magazine fhould not have fucceeded, 
is to us a matter of furprife, when we confider the numerous pro- 
ductions of genius and elegant literature which have flourifhed on, 
the claffic foil of Italy. T *he editor of this publication prefents an 
interefting view of the ftate of literature in Italy — its progrefs in 
the arts, fciences, &c,.—interfperfed with many folid and ingenious 
critical remarks. 

From among other curious pieces of a different nature, we. ex- 
tra& a letter written by Galileo, the philofophic and celebrated fup- 
- porter of the Copernican fyftem— 

* You well know, moft excellent father Viecenan, that my life 
has hitherto been fubie& to a variety of accidents and misfortunes, 
which nothing but the patience of a‘philofopher could regard with 
indifference, confidering them.as the neceffary -effedts ‘of thofe 
Strange revolutions, to which the world we inhabit, is liable. 
Men, endued with the like nature with ourfelves, frequently re- 
quite our endeavours to be of fervice to them, with’ ingratitude, 
rapine, and falfe accufations ; and all thefe have happened to me 

in, 
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in the courfe of my life. This hint may be fufficient, without my 
enlarging on the fubjeét of the crime laid to mv charge, of whick 
I feel confcious of being perfe&ly innocent. You require of me, 
in your la@, the particulars of what has happened to me in Rome. 
The tribunal, by whichT have been judged nothing lefs than an here- 
tic, for having been a reafonable being, engages much of my attention. 
Who knows but I may be reduced, by the injuries I have futfered 
from thefe ‘tien, to change’ my profeffion of a philofopher for 
_ that of the hittorian of the inquifition ? They. have at latt prevailed 
fo far as to compel me to becomie ignorant and foolith, or at leaft 
to pretend to be fo. My dear father Vincenzo, I am not averfe 
from committing to paper my fentiments on the fubje& of your en« 
quiry, provided proper precautions be taken that this letter may 
reach you fafely. This muft fuffice, as [ do not feel inclined te 
write a book on my trial and the inquifition, becaufe by no means 
intended by nature for a divine, or the author of a criminal 
journal. 

* T had, from an early period of my life, had .it in contempla- 
tion to publith a dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
fyftems, on which fubje&, from the time I firft went as leCturer to 
Padua, I had made continual philofophical obfervations, princi- 
pally induced by the idea I entertained of being abie to explain the 
flux and reflux of the fea by the fuppofed motions of the earth. 
Something of this nature was expreffed by me, at the time when f 
was honoured at Padua with the attendance of prince Guftavus of 
Sweden, who from his youth had travelled ineognito in Italy; and 
fettled for many months in that city with his retinue. I had the 
good fortune to gain his efteem by my new fpeculations and curious 
problems, which were daily propofed and folved by me; at that 
time alfo he wifhed me to teach him the Tufcan language. My 
fentiments on the motion of the earth foon after became publicly 
known at Rome, from a tolerably long eflay addreffed to cardinal 
Orfini; { then began to be openly accufed as a rath and fcandalous 
writer. After the publication of my dialogue, I was cited to Rome 
by the holy office, where I arrived on February the roth, 1632, 
and furrendered mvfelf to the clemency of that tribunal, and tie 
fovereign pontiff, Urban VIII. who, notwithitanding all, deemed 
me worthy of his efteem, though I ws not {killed in writing epi- 
grams, or amorous fonnets. I was confined in the delicious palace 
of the Trinita de’ Monti, the refidence of the Tufcan ambaflador. 

* The day after, the commiffary, father Lancio, came for me, and 
took-me with him in a carriage : on the road he put many gueftions 
to me, and fecmed very zealous that I fhould repair the fcandal which 
I had caufed through Italy, by my fentiments on the motion ofthe 
earth. To all the folid and mathematical reafons which I advanced in 
fupport of my opinion, he replied, in the words of {cripture, .Zerra 
eutem in aternum frabit, guia terra autem in @ternum fledit. With 
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this converfation we at length arrived at the tribunal, fituated tu the 
weft of the magnificent church of St. Peter. I, was immediately 
conducted by the commiffary to the judge, monfignor Vitrici, with 
whom I foundtwo Dominicans. They civilly requefted me to pro- 

duce my reafons in full congregation for my opinion ; afluring me I 
fhould be ailowed ample time for my defence, if I fhould be found 

guilty. The Thurfday following I was-prefented to the congrega- 
tion ; and there I brouglit. forward my proofs. Unfortunately for 
me, they were not underftood ; and, notwithftanding all my efforts, 
TI had not ability enough to convince my judges, The paffage 
from {cripture was repeatedly quoted againft me. I then recollected 
a (criptural argument which I advanced, but failed of fuccefs. I 
aflerted that the expreflion> of the Bible on the fubjeét of the aftro- 
nomical fciences, were ufed in conformity to ancient notions and 
prejudices; and that probably the paflage adduced ayain{ft me was 
of a fimilar nature witb_one in Job, xxxvii. 18. where it is faid that 
the heavens were itrong, and like a polifhed mirror. This is faid 
by Elihu: and it appears that he {poke according to the fyftem of 
Ptolomy, which has been demonftrated to be abfurd by modern 
philofophy, and what may ftill more firmly be relied on, by found 
reafon. If therefore fo much ftrefs be laid on the ftaying of the 
fun by Jofhua, in order to prove that the fun moves, equal weight 
ought to be given to another paflage, where it is faid, that heaven 
is compofed of various heavens, like fo many mirrors. The con- 
clufion appeared to me to be juft; notwithftanding this, it was en- 
tirely overlooked; and the only anfwer I received was a fhrug of 
the fhoulders, the conftant refuge of thofe who hold any opinion 
through prejudice, or the force of authority. Finally, I was com- 
pelled, as a good catholic, to retraét my opinion, and my dialogue 
was prohibited under heavy penalties. After five months I was 
difmified from Rome, at the time when Florence was ravaged by 
the plague; and, with a generous compaflion, the refidence of 
monfiguor Piccolomini, the deareft friend I had in Siena, was af- 
figned to me as my prifon, The elegant converfation of this be- 
loved friend 1 enjeyed with fo much tranquillity and fatisfaction of 
mind, that I foon recommenced my ftudies ; difcovered and de- 
monttrated great part of my mechanical conclufions on the refitt- 
ance of folid bodies, with fome other fpeculations. At the end of 
about five months, the peftilence having ceafed in my country, 
about the beginning of December, 1633, I was permitted by his 
holinefs to change my confinement for the liberty of that country 
which [ fo much efteemed. I returned then to the village of Bel- 
lofguarde, whence I went to Arcetri, where at prefent I breathe that 
falubriows air in the vicinity of my beloved country Florence. 


Adieu.’ p. 58. 
Such an amiable-man, and fuch a rational philofophy, were ob 
jeets of perfecution in the feventeenth century! . sae 
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